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PART I. 





YJHETHER wisely or not the development 
and growth of our public school system, at- 
tendant upon the necessity for meeting an 

ever-increasing number of political, industrial, social 
and economic situations, has made necessary the in- 
struction as well as the discipline of children in groups 
or classes of varying sizes. It is interesting to note 
that while the aim of primitive education was to pre- 
serve an entity within the group and was primarily 
for group welfare, yet the instruction was given to in- 
lividuals and not to groups. With the increasing em- 
phasis laid by civilization upon the sacredness of the 
individual there grew up a method of instruction by 
groups, and only in very recent times has there come 
about any concerted attempt to study and meet indi- 
vidual needs by various devices looking toward indi- 
vidual or small group instruction. 

But such is the condition at present that teachers 
must give instruction to pupils in classes Varying as to 
numbers of pupils from a very few to a class so large 
as to be most unweildly and cumbersome. The school 
recitation is concerned chiefly with the methods of in- 
While 


class discipline is a part of the problem which centers 


structing and testing pupils in class groups. 


around the recitation, yet, as generally conceived, it is 
a small part, and the major portion of the emphasis is 
placed on the instruction phase. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE RECITATION 

What, then, may one say is the function of the reci 
tation, what is its purpose, its place in our system of 
education] procedure? In the light of modern peda 
gogical studies we must consider that, in a most gen 
eral sense, one very important function of the recita- 
tion is to assist the pupils of the class in rounding out 
their life. This would be delightfully vague and in 
definite if it were not clear and exact in its application 

In the elementary school, for example, the pupil is 
making an acquaintance with the tools of knowledge 
and acquiring a minimum of skill in their uses. These 
tools are a most necessary part of the equipment with 


which the pupil is to shape his whole life. Without 


such knowledge a part of this life fails to develop, and 
the 
means whereby one phase of the pupil’s intellectual 


therefore class recitation becomes a necessary 
life may be rounded out. 

Again, the pupils must live and work in a commun- 
ity, in a group. All the members of the class in school 
have both rights and privileges which all the others 
are in duty bound to respect. Some pupils will pro- 
gress faster than others and some will receive special 
All kinds of life situa- 


tions may and actually do arise in class recitations to 


rewards and others will not. 
which pupils must react. Here is the chance to be 
utilized in enlarging the social side of their life and 
developing it. 

Certain work must be done and that with accuracy 
Cer- 


tain modes of action must be conformed to and cer- 


and speed not to say faithfully and cheerfully. 


tain rules must be made the spring of certain actions. 
\bsence or tardiness, failure to perform assigned 
work outside of class, etc., present situations involving 
an opportunity to asSist society in its task of making 
every individual as fully complete as that individual is 
potentially able to become. 

Further illustrations are not necessary to show how 
the class recitation presents potential situations for as- 
sisting pupils toward all-round and complete develop- 
ment. That so many teachers fail to recognize this 
fact and that so many more who recognize it fail to 
utilize the opportunity is a sad commentary upon the 
blasé attitude so common among members of our pro- 
fession. Every class recitation is not only a single 
human situation but is fairly teeming with all sorts 
of life situations in matters social, intellectual, emo- 
and what-not. 


tional, physical, aesthetic, volitional, 


Neither are these situations in themselves artificial, 


nor need they be made so; they are life in miniature 
and in different setting but they are life nevertheless. 
One function of the recitation is surely to assist pupils 
in understanding these situations and in weaving the 
significance involved in them into their own life de- 
velopment. 


The class recitation, however, has a very specific 
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constructive task. There must needs be a medium 
through which to work in securing an all-round de- 
velopment of pupils in school. To round out the many 
sides of many sorts of pupils there must constantly be 
presented an ever increasing number of facts. It be- 
comes the function of the recitation to present always 
some new bit of information or knowledge. 

Every recitation should present clearly defined and 
well-formulated new facts to every pupil in the class. 
That fact may be very small, it may appear very unim- 
portant as it relates to some great truth or principle, 
but however small, however lacking in importance it 
may seem, every recitation must eventuate in adding 
to the store of factual knowledge which every pupil 
is gathering and storing. 

Perforce, these facts will be most varied in nature. 
There will be the necessity of fixing these facts in a 
great variety of ways. 
drill, fixation. 


All will call for emphasis, 
The recitation is not complete and sat- 
isfactory when the mere statement of a fact has been 
that fact 
other facts; it must find itself woven into the experi- 


made : must be fixed and associated with 
ence of the individual pupils. 

It is this function of the recitation which too often 
receives the major part of attention by teachers. It 
results in the “hearing of classes,” in the “testing type” 
of recitation. The class in spelling, for instance, is 
only “heard,” or is asked to take spelling blanks and 
write words from dictation. A lesson in algebra be- 
comes merely an attempt to determine whether or not 
In like manner 


for the other recitations the teachers feel their duty 


pupils have done a certain set task. 


is done when they have placed a fact in the minds of 
their pupils. This imparting of some bit of knowledge 
is an extremely vital and necessary function of the 
recitation but it is only one. 

Facts in the recitation, in the educative process, are 
more largely means to an end than we are -accustom- 
ed to think. The fact that six times five is thirty is 
not highly important in itself, but when one wishes to 
borrow $500 at 6 per cent interest the fact that six 
times five is thirty becomes highly important as a mat- 
ter of good or bad business. Little importance is at- 
tached to the single bit of knowledge that there is such 
a thing as the Gulf Stream. It becomes important 
only when we use the fact to help explain certain pe- 


culiar climatic conditions. So it is in the recitation. 


The facts of history, the bit of geographical knowl- 


edge, the law of science, the rule of grammar, is but a 
They are but tools for the doing of 
a much larger piece of work. One function of the 
recitation is, undoubtedly, to impart to the class some 
important fact, some bit of knowledge, some truth 


means to an end. 


It is nevertheless, 
function of the recitation to be forward 
It is not right that every recitation should 
end within itself. In every piece of class work there 
should be an element of prophecy, an attitude of 


about the world in which we live. 
a further 
looking. 


more yet to be known, an atmosphere of other times, 
other people, and other places. 

This laying of foundations for continued study in- 
volves interest, motive, emulation, emphasis, value, 
suggestion. It is not enough that a class get the ma- 
terial of today’s lesson only; they must also get an in- 
spiration, a desire to go on with tomorrow’s lesson 
and with the other lessons that are to follow. 

It is this phase of the recitation which the Herbar- 
tians designated as the step of Preparation. It is 
partly what Dr. McMurry means when he talks about 
Motivation. Call it by any name under the sun, the 
principle is clear—a conscious looking forward, clear- 
ing away of debris and obstruction, offering of an in- 
ducement to advance, creating of a desire to see what 
is just ahead beyond the bend in the road. 

To illustrate the meaning. In teaching the facts 
about the Renaissance in England the class should 
have the suggestion put before them of the possible 
effect upon religion and the relation between state and 
religion which would result when great masses of peo- 
ple began to read, study and think for themselves. To 
the class studying or reciting about the facts concern- 
ing equiangular triangles a suggestion might be made 
as to what tke possible relation would be between equi- 
lateral trangles. ‘The sequential relation between rain- 
fall, rivers, silt, detritus, deltas, dredging, harbors, 
terminals for railroads and for ships, freight centers, 
will of course suggest themselves at once. 
needed. It is one more 
function of the recitation that it be forward looking 


ec... Gic.. 
Further illustration is not 


and relate past, present and future knowledge as 
closely as possible. 

Finally, it is a function of the recitation to provide 
an opportunity for the students to give expression to 
their ideals. It is a function of the recitation to re- 
solve thinking and feeling into action. The recitation 
which fails to secure self-activity on the part of chil- 
dren is itself a partial failure. Learning by doing is 
as necessary as the learning by seeing or by hearing. 

This viewpoint has been much distorted by the 
“learn to do by doing.” While it 
is highly important to learn to act through action it is 
equally important to remember that the action should 
be the result of deliberate thought, deliberate plan- 
ning, deliberate consideration of the deed to be done. 

The emphasis is here to be noted. Every recitation 


should result in some sort of activity on the part of 


popular clamor of 
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the pupils. 


\fter the facts have been presented, while 


t 


the teacher is attempting to develop the entire life of 


the pupils, as a foundation for continued interest in 
the topic, the pupils must be led to act,—if possible, 
to act as the spontaneous result of the recitation, 
but at all odds to act. 

\fter, or as a part of the formal spelling lessons, 
there ought to be individual use of the words in origi- 
nal sentences. The history lesson or the English les 
son may result in dramatization and acting the scenes 
studied or read. Caesar’s bridge may be built, the map 
of Gaul may be drawn from description, the battle 
lines indicated and arrayed, etc. To the resourceful 
and eager teacher countless opportunities for self-ac- 
tivity present themselves in every recitation. 

In summary then,—it is the function of the recita- 
tion to develop the entire life of the pupils; to impart 
some definite piece of knowledge ; to bind together the 
old, the new and the unknown but glimpsed material ; 
and finally to secure from. every pupil some sort of 


response growing out of the recitation. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD RECITATION 


How may the class recitation be characterized ? 
What specific features may be looked for in a good 
recitation? How may a teacher judge as to the eff 
ciency of his or her own work? How may those pre 
paring to teach derive clear ideals upon which to build 
their own thoughts as to the teaching process ? 

In the absence of definite and concrete standards of 
measurement, a more or less arbitrary standard or 
set of standards may be presented. Possibly it is not 
wise to consider these matters as a means of standard 
izing classroom work but rather as hypotheses upon 
which to work out a theory of good practice in teach 
ing. 

First and fundamental to such a consideration is the 
necessity for well-planned lessons. This involves sev- 
eral different factors, the primary one of which is 
probably the factor of aim or purpose in the conduct 
of class exercises. The matter may be stated rather 
dogmatically as follows: Every recitation must have a 
clearly defined aim or purpose and be planned with 
that in view. 

Of course such an aim may be remote as, for ex 
ample, to aid in the complete development of the indi 
viduals in the class. 


are most concerned) immediate. To illustrate: a reci 


tation may aim to develop the number sense for ten; 
it may aim to present the idea of common earth forms, 
as mountain, plain, island, promontory, cape, etc. The 


purpose of a recitation may be to fix certain language 


forms, or to establish correct reactions to the presenta- 


It may be (and it is with this we 


tion of certain number combinations. Such recita- 
tions would have immediate aims contributory to the 
larger and more remote purpose. 

For the accomplishment of this specific and im- 
mediate aim the necessary prerequisite is careful and 
well-thought out lesson planning. With the aims and 
purpose of a class exercise clearly in mind, the teacher 
must lay out the lines along which the recitation is to 
proceed. 

Here again is seen the necessity for careful discrim- 
ination and for thoughtful work on the part of teach- 
ers. This plan must be extensive and forward look- 
ing and must be also very limited and very concrete. 
Perhaps one might better say there are two types of 
class exercises calling for two clearly defined types of 
planning; one broad and looking far ahead, the other 
narrow and confined to an immediate situation. 

[Illustration will probably make the point clearer. 
When the teacher is ready to have a class read “Treas- 
ure Island” it will be necessary to plan ahead for a 
considerable number of recitations and to know into 
what several parts the story may be wisely divided and 
to know which parts are to be emphasized and which 
parts are to be run over lightly. The teacher must 
have clearly in mind the end and aim in teaching the 
class to read the story and be ready to bring the class 
along to a realization of the purpose she has in mind. 
Further than this, as the teacher begins the reading 
in the class work and as the lessons go on day after 
day each and every part of the “Treasure Island” ad- 
venture must stand out as a unit to be finally welded 
into a complete whole. The units will be of different 
sizes in the different schools and in the different 
classes, one teacher having an unreasonably short 
time to devote to the recitation and another having 
twice or three times as long. That is no reason why 
every unit, large or small, should not be complete and 
well-rounded out. In fact there is every reason in the 
world why the teacher who is compelled to teach short 
periods and in small units should plan those units with 
the utmost care and thought. As a time-saver, as a 
means of doing concentrated and intensive work noth 
ing is so effectual as having one’s work carefully 
planned and systematized. 

In the high school recitation there is perhaps more 
need than anywhere else for careful planning of les- 
sons since here the pupils are fixing their life habits of 
thinking and need to be taught how to select, arrange, 


classify, summarize and apply their store of facts. 
Far too few high school teachers lay out and classify 
the material they are to present to their classes. To 
many such, a recitation is but a set time for covering 
so much ground, and there is little thought of se- 
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quence, either logical or psychological, in the presenta- 
tion of lessons. 

The teacher of Cicero needs to know the large units 
into which the Orations may be wisely divided, to 
know the smaller and still smaller wholes which may 
be taught as units. The teacher must plan which parts 
of a given passage will be used to illustrate certain 
grammatical principles or certain forms of sentence 
structure. The study of the Orations needs to be 
planned as a whole, then each Oration as a whole, 
each part or natural division determined upon and 
the length or kind of lesson clearly planned for any 
given recitation. To assign arbitrarily a given num- 
ber of lines daily, or to ask questions concerning sent- 
ence structure or work forms on the spur of the mo- 
ment in the midst of the recitation, is not good teach- 
ing. The remedy for it is to lay out the work wisely 
and with care, exactly as a mechanic or a business man 
would do. 

For the teacher with a very limited experience this 
detailed planning of every lesson is a necessity; and 
yet it is this very class of teachers who are most un- 
willing to take such pains in preparing to do good 
work. After a considerable period of such laying out 
of work, and after entire familiarity with the subject 
matter has given a sense of values, there is need for 
less of this detailed and elaborate planning. However, 
the lesson plans for the larger topics and their adapta- 
tions to the differentiations present in different classes 
must needs be worked out anew at least every year. 

In planning the recitation and in laying out the class 
work for the consideration of extended topics like the 
subjunctive mood, the Appalachian Highlands, factor- 
ing in algebra, the Punic Wars, etc., there are certain 
guiding principles which need consideration. 

The teacher must clearly understand and have clear- 
ly in mind an actuating motive for presenting the 
topic. <A clearly defined motive is the bed-rock for 
constructing a successful No_ teacher 
should attempt the presentation of a lesson or of the 


recitation. 


larger unit, the topic, without a grasp of the motive or 
motives which may be utilized in securing the interest 
and attention of the members in the class. 

This factor is discovered by the teacher asking such 
questions of herself or himself as,—‘‘What is the vital 
point in this lesson or topic?” “How is it related to 
the life of the pupils, of the community, of the world- 
at-large?” “Why should this lesson (topic) be pre- 
“What relation does this lesson or this topic 
bear to the past work, to the work that follows?” 
“How does this lesson relate to the topic as a whole ?” 
THE RECITATION 

Such questions at once imply that the motive should 
grow out of the lesson itself, out of the subject under 


, 


sented ?” 


INTEREST AND WORTHY MOTIVE IN 


consideration and not be the result of a derived, or an 
external interest. The easier, and far too common 
method of arousing interest and of stimulating atten- 
tion is through utilizing marks, class standing, fear of 
punishment or of non-promotion. Such motives are 
unworthy of the really efficient, the really professional 
teacher. To secure attention and to maintain interest 
through fear of punishment or through hope of re- 
ward is to admit that one is even yet in the first stages 
of development. It is like making people do right 
through fear of eternal punishment or hope of eternal 
bliss rather than because to do the right is the normal 
thing to do. The first ways are the early stages, neces- 
sary, perhaps, in some cases but of a much poorer and 
of a much lower order of effort than the last. The 
poor teacher drives or cajoles. The good teacher 
leads. One employs compulsion, the other secures co- 
operation. 

Evidently to do this requires thought, care, a wide 
knowledge of subject matter, a clear understanding of 
the individual differences existing in the class, and a 
determination to make the most of every class exer- 
cise. Such work is tedious and requires painstaking 
care; it may become monotonous and a bore. To be 
sure, and so may any other occupation or vocation be- 
come brain-fagging and soul-wearying to one who will 
not see beyond the day’s task and the immediate labor 
involved. To the true teacher such work is only a 
necessary means to a successful end. 

[Dr. 
number. 


Williams’s article will be March 


In the second part of it he discusses in a most in- 


concluded in our 
teresting and helpful manner such matters as “Planning the 
Values,” “The Art of 
“The Process of Generalization and Ap- 


N. W. W.] 


Recitation: A Question of Relative 
Good Questioning,” 


plication,” e* 





N. E. A. AT CHICAGO 


HE most important educational gathering of this 

year will be the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. in Caicago, Ill., from 
February 24 to March 1. 

The problems now confronting the educational lead- 
ers in our country are nation-wide in scope and con- 
sequently of vital importance. The speakers on the 
program will be men and women actually engaged in 
the work of teaching and supervising. The topics to 
be discussed will be such as reach directly home to 
the teacher on the firing-line. 

The hotel accommodations are ample and the trans- 
portation facilities are excellent. Not to attend this 
meeting this year will be a lost privilege of getting 
clear down to bed-rock thinking about our big task. 
Let’s all go!—L. A. W. 
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MINIMAL ESSENTIALS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL* 


By LOUIS W. RAPEER, Ph. D. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


PART I. 


CRUCIAL problem in American education to- 
day is that of adjusting the conflict between 
giving our pupils a real education and of 

preparing some of them for college. In the rural 


consolidated, the “county high schools,” the “farm- 
life,” and other such schools this problem everywhere 
is acute because this type of school must not fail to 
give to boys and girls a thoroughly efficient rural 
schooling. In the history of education new schools 
have failed the people by becoming formal and aristo- 
cratic, catering to the few instead of to the many. The 
German gymnasium, the real school, the academy, . ud 
the ordinary high school has each started as a popu- 
lar reform school and has gradually lost its early high 
aim. The educator who has studied the psychological, 
historical, and social aspects of the curriculum sees 
that a natural, traditional association has today grown 
up in the minds of many between the idea of second- 
ary schooling and a curriculum made up of such sub- 
jects as Latin, Greek, algebra, geometry, French, Ger- 
man, etc. Many think of the secondary school as be- 
ing the institution which teaches these subjects and 
that a six- or four-year secondary school would lose 
its identity if it taught others in their place. This, 
Benjamin Franklin called “the chapeau bras of modern 
education”—carrying an imitation hat under the arm 
after wigs became the fashion, just because hats had 
been worn—but not by the ancients. 

The educator looks upon schooling, however, not 
as a traditional, static, fixed thing so far as subjects 
of study go, but as a vital agency for helping the peo- 
ple to meet in the most effective manner the principal 
problems of life. He is interested in the dominant 
unmet needs of our civilization, in the social compo- 
sition of the student population, and in the types of 
knowledge, habits, ideals, and appreciations which will 
best contribute to the solution of grave individual and 
social problems. Latin, geometry, algebra, German, 
and other subjects are to him but tools to be used only 
when they fit the purpose of education better than any 
others which may possibly be selected or constructed. 

There is to him no sanctified subject-matter to ques- 
tion the relative value of which is sacrilege. All 
phases of a curriculum are to be submitted to the test 
of relative contribution to the dominant purposes of 
schooling in our present-day complex and rapidly 

*From Dr. Rapeer’s forthcoming book, The Consolidated 
Rural School, to he published soon by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


changing industrial democracy. We are in the great 
era of reconstruction after the World War. Democ- 
racy is to be made the mode of life in all lands. Ours 
must be made a model through education. 

The social composition of the high school has with- 
in a few years vastly changed. From being an aristo- 
cratic institution fitted for the few who went to col- 
lege, the high school has in the last fifteen years 
doubled its number of pupils, over ninety per cent of 
whom will never attend a college. From being an in- 
stitution which could not well be tested by its servic- 
ability" in meeting the needs of life (since the children 
of well-to-do parents have many means of success 
aside from their schooling) it has become one in which 
such fallacies as those of broad formal-discipline can 
not be disguised by fine words and phrases, such as 
“culture,” “discipline,” “preparation for college,” and 
the like. We are today facing the problem of giving 
a secondary education to nearly two million children 
from all ranks of society, instead of the “upper crust.” 

The problems which these pupils face when they 
leave school are largely the problems of life rather 
than the artificial demands of an academic college. 
These principal life problems, about five in number, 
form the chief aims of education about which we are 
practically all agreed. These aims of public education 
are the following forms of ability or efficiency : 

1. Vital efficiency—health and physical develop- 
ment. 





2. Vocational efficiency—agricultural and others. 


3. Avocational efficiency—right use of leisure, 
wholesome enjoyment, recreation. 

4. Civic efficiency—citizenship. 

5. Moral efficiency—morality, true religion, and so- 
cial service. 

These are the chief social aims of all phases of edu- 
cation from the pre-school period upward. Knowl- 
edge, habits, ideals, and appreciations (including at- 
titudes, prejudices, tastes, points of view, etc.) must 
be developed along all of these five lines and also for 
such fundamental tools as the three R’s. Placing at 
the left of the page these seven commonly accepted 
aims and at the top of the page the four types of psy- 
chological changes which can be made in individuals, 
as shown before, we may form, by horizontal and ver- 
tical lines a chart, into the squares of which we may 
place the minimal essentials of an education, element- 
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ary, secondary, higher. Some of the subjects and ac- 
tivities (greatly modified, re-arranged, and stated) 
which we shall require in the rural school, correspond- 
ing to these aims, are those of: 

Hygiene and physical education 

\gricultural education 

Rural economics 

\rithmetic 

Home education 

\merican citizenship 

History 

Introductory social science 

Introductory natural science 

\pplied ethics 

English language and literature 

Music 

Drawing 

Public speaking 

\vocational and recreational activities 

Rural sociology. 

It can be seen that these subjects are, or can be, 
closely related to the five dominant classes of needs 
of our people as individuals and as a nation and thus 
to the five dominant aims of schooling. The list is 
noteworthy for two great omissions covering six to 
eight subjects, namely, the “non-English languages” 
and the “non-arithmetical mathematics.” These can 
not in America be justly required of any large propor- 
tion of our pupils. They are highly specialized sub- 
jects, meeting the dominant and fundamental needs of 
exceedingly few persons. They can not be listed with 
the minimal essentials of a commonly required edu- 
cation. If we were a European country in close asso- 
ciation with peoples using other languages than our 
own, if all our students went into engineering, foreign 
service, or translation, if there were not so many me- 
chanical substitutes for calculation in use, if we could 
depend upon training regardless of subject matter 
(formal discipline), if all students had from ten to 
fifteen years for secondary and higher education, if 
the problems of life were not so insistent and pressing 
for our people, if our students were all exactly alike, 
and if the added cost for teaching such subjects to all 
were not prohibitive, we might entertain the sugges- 
tion that these five or more subjects might well be 
kept as the staples or staple electives of secondary edu- 
cation and be required for entrance by all colleges, 
even state agricultural colleges. 

\s it is today, the omitted subjects are usually re- 
quired for entrance to colleges and our great popular 
high schools with their thousands of students to the 
college’s hundreds must, willy nilly in many cases, and 
aristocratic and traditional 


because of the force of 





standards in others, teach the non-essential instead of 
the essential. Algebra, geometry, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Greek, Spanish, etc., are not essentials of ar 
education. They are the tools of a very limited group 
of persons and most who study them today in our 
rural or city schools have much better use for their 
time. 

Even where a high school has a large teaching force 
it is difficult to make up a strictly and efficient educa- 
tional course for a student and at the same time pro- 
vide a college-entrance course for the few who purpose 
going to college. But the typical high school of this 
country has but two to four teachers. It can not give 
a separate course for those going to college and at the 
same time take up the courses that are closely related 
to the needs of our students and the country at large. 
Out in the cactus and sage-brush regions of the west, 
in the little God-forsaken eastern village which so 
much needs intelligent study and citizenship alive to its 
needs, and scattered over the broad agricultural val- 
leys, as well as in the high schools of our cities, we 
find pupils droning over Caesar’s wars in ancient 
Gaul, covering blackboards with relatively meaning- 
less algebraic or geometric symbols, and vainly en- 
deavoring to gain a respectable knowledge of one or 
two non-English languages. This is the greatest trag- 
edy witnessed by the educator as he visits the schools 
of America today. .\ few decades more and a social, 
\merican education will have been accomplished, and 
these anomalies will not be seen. Today our problem 
is to connect education with life. 

Nearly a million preventable deaths occur each year 
in our country, and yet our secondary pupils study not 
hygiene, and little or no time is given to physical devel- 
opment. The pupils may, after several years’ study, 
he able to translate the legend on the medal presented 
to Colonel Gorgas, “Salus Populi Suprema Lex,” but 
the preventable death, illness, and physical defects 
rates remain uninfluenced by such study. No country 
ever had a greater need of energetic citizenship, and 
yet but a small proportion of our high-school students 
get even the usual desiccated half-year course in “dry- 
bone civics.” Industrial and domestic intelligence and 
skill the typical high school leaves undeveloped, even 
though self-preservation is the first law of life and no 
real “culture” can omit such fundamental develop- 
ment as that connected with one’s life calling. Pupils 
do not have time for essentials since the college and 
tradition demand non-essentials. 


The serious recommendation of the educator to the 


college is that it either demand the essentials needed 
for American life or free the high school entirely by 
making no conditions beyond graduation from a four- 
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No college can 


afford to injure and handicap American education in 


these stirring and exacting times. No college will fail 
to profit by helping the high schools as much as pos- 
sible to meet directly the dominant needs of American 
ife for real culture and real efficiency. 

That evolution is all in the direction outlined above 
ve have many indications. High schools are in many 
laces finding ways and means by which to make of 
themselves real “people’s colleges” ; the rapidly coming 
six-six plan of organization is sure to help; colleges 
re modifying entrance requirements in the right di- 


ection, several of the best in the country already 
neeting the demands of this article; and advanced 
students of education are everywhere practically unan- 
mous in this requirement of “hands off.” The re- 


ent surveys of secondary-school systems contain 
strong indorsements of this policy, such, for example, 

s Larned’s investigation of secondary education in 
Vermont for the Carnegie Foundation, and Davis’s in- 
estigation of the high schools of New York City for 
ie School Inquiry. The recent books on secondary 
ducation are practically unanimous in this direction, 
is is also the report of the National Committee on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education. Every 
teacher and administrator interested in this vital move- 
nent should be sure to read Professor Bobbitt’s new 
wok on “The Curriculum” (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
oston), and the two reports on Minimal Essentials 
published by the Public-School Publishing Co., 
sloomington, IIl.). 

In response to a letter of inquiry a number of lead- 
ng educators have expressed to the writer their best 
ulgments on this general problem ; and, as can be seen 
yy the following quotations, the general verdict is that 
e college must help education toward a fundamental 
organization to meet the needs of life by accepting 
e product of the four- or six-year course with little 

no qualification outside of the fundamental lines 
wove. If algebra and geometry are a part of the 
ecessary technical preparation for engineering, if 
atin and other non-English languages are needed 
ir teachers of these languages, let these subjects be 
ight as a part of the regular technical courses in 
ither the college, or, by option, in the high schools 
vith large enough groups specializing in these lines 
nd with sufficient teachers and money to give funda- 
nental education for all as well as technical prepara- 
tion for the few. Beyond requiring English and rec- 
mmending sequence in courses, perhaps little should 
demanded along other than absolutely essential 
lines. On the other hand, every American college 
should accept no student who has not studied hygiene, 


citizenship, applied ethics, elementary economics, Eng- 
lish, general science, and perhaps a few other funda- 
mental subjects. If colleges will study the causes of 
failure of students and will report to the high schools 
on the relative success of their former pupils, giving 
reasons for failures; if they will insist upon good 
methods and high standards of work; and if they will 
throw their great power over to influence rural schools 
to really do something for the country, most of the 
necessary readjustments between the two institutions 
will be promoted. 


WHAT LEADING EDUCATORS SAY 
REQUIREMENTS 


ABOUT ENTRANCE 


From a Professor of Education in a western state 
university : 


institution admit to its student 
body students of moderate ability who would properly be 
excluded by institutions established and financed by private 
or denominational agencies. It can not establish an intellect- 
ual aristocracy. 


A state-supported must 


If this principle is embarrassing because of 
the presence of students who are unable to take advantage of 
traditionally scholarly lines of work, other lines of work must 
be established better fitted to such students. . . . I be- 
lieve in differentiation of entrance requirements for the sev- 
eral courses. In this connection it should always be 
remembered that high-school students do not know what they 
wish to do in the matter of further education. When a 
student wakes up to the idea of taking a course in the univer- 
sity for which his high-school course was not exactly the best 
preparation he should be allowed to match up in the univer- 
should not refuse to ac- 
cept any student who is approved for higher educational work 
I think high-school 
men ought specifically to express an opinion as to the ability 
As to 
universit! men should be 


sity. Our state university 


by a high school in this state. 


1f a student to take up this or that course. 
what subjects should be accepted 
liberal in allowing high schools to meet local demands 


From the Dean of the School of Education in an 
eastern university. 


[ am committed to the policy of admitting to college any 
student who has completed, with creditable grades, any good 
four-year high-school course, regardless of the studies, and 
who has the recommendation of the faculty as one fit to 
Further, I would admit any student 


past twenty-one years of age, without a full secondary course, 


profit by college work. 


on probation, and if he proves in the course of the first year 
that he is able to carry college courses with credit, I would 
cancel all conditions against him 


From the Dean of the School of Education in a 
central state university : 


The school of liberal arts in any state college should ac- 
cept for entrance work without 
specification of studied in the four years 
should be. It has been my impression for some time, 
and this impression is supported by some figures collected re- 
cently, that the university can get 


four years of high-school 


what the units 


as good results in par- 
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ticular fields by having the student begin work in those fields 
without preliminary work in the same fields in the high 
school. The high school should determine what sub- 
jects best fit the student for life; the university should ac- 
cept these for entrance and should in the first two years sup- 
plement the work of the high school. 


From the Dean of the College of Education in a 
far western state university : 


The high schools know better than the college what work 
they can do and the colleges should take the graduates of 
the high schools where they find them. The work prescribed 
for graduation from the college can be made whatever the 
college desires, but there should be abundant opportunity to 
get into college after taking practically any of the courses in 
the ordinary high school 


From the Dean of the Division of Education in a 
far eastern university: 


It seems to me that the entrance requirements of the uni- 
versity of Chicago embody the important characteristics of a 
good plan for admission to college. The features of this 
plan that seem to me especially desirable are as follows: 

1. No subject other than English is prescribed. 

2. The candidate is required to do a certain amount of con- 
secutive work in the high school in order that he may meet 
the requirement of a major of three units and a minor of 


two units 


, 


3. A free margin of five units is permitted, whereby pro- 
gressive schools may develop courses of instruction that seem 
particularly valuable either for the purpose of meeting the 
needs of individual pupils or for the purpose of meeting 


special demands in the community. 


From a Professor of Education in a west central 
state university : 


The plan now in operation at the University of Chicago 
provides the best ‘means of securing an effective correlation 
between higher and secondary education. I have a predis- 
position toward a sufficient training in one foreign modern 
so that the student coming into the university will 


However, I do not insist 


language, 
have a working knowledge of it. 
that this be an iron-clad rule for all students 


Dr. Judd, of the University of Chicago, also ex- 
presses the opinion that the University of Chicago 
requirements are good and that they embody his own 
conclusions. 


From the head of the Depariment of Education in 
a western university : 


It has always seemed to me that our entrance requirements 


are based on the right principle. The only fixed subject is 
For the balance a wide 


choice is offered, the university taking the ground that while 


the use of the English language. 
the high schools may need to set up certain fixed require- 
ments, it is not the job of the university to say to the high 
schools what these fixed requirements shall be. On the other 
hand, we feel very strongly that it is best for each high school 


to do those things which in its community seems most worth 


while and that the university entrance requirements should 
be shaped so as to permit of such a condition of affairs. The 
university later may pass on the quantity and quality when 
the student come to enter the university, but it ought not 
to prescribe its character for all the high school students. 


[The second part of Dr. Rapeer’s interesting paper (which 


will appear in our March number) deals with “Non-English 
Languages and Non-Arithmetical Mathematics.”—N. W. W.| 





ANOTHER FEDERAL BILL FOR 
EDUCATION 


T the suggestion of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Rep- 

resentative Baer, of North Dakota, has introduced 
in the House a bill to create a new department of the 
Federal Government to be known as the Department 
of Education and Human Welfare. 
for the centralization of the educational activities of 
the Government, the establishment of trade schools 
and for an inquiry into illiteracy. 


The bill provides 


That centralization of national activities in educa- 
tion is wholly desirable cannot be disputed when one 
considers the fact that these are now scattered through 
more than eighty bureaus, divisions, commissions and 
the like. 
is a question open for debate. 


The national establishment of trade schools 
Illiteracy is a problem 
calling for more strenuous endeavors than an inquiry 
or an investigation. Illiteracy needs action; immedi- 
ate, concentrated, concerted. 

It is to be hoped that this is not a political move. 
We already have enough of political, partisan agitation 
in educational legislation—L. A. W. 





LOUISIANA APPROVES 


HE people of Louisiana at the last election rati- 
fied five most important constitutional amend- 
ments as follows: 

1. A State tax of a third of a mill for the four 
white higher educational institutions. This is a sub- 
stantial financial increase. 

2. A State tax of a mill and a half for the support 
of the public schools. This doubles the State support 
of education. 

3. A parish tax of 3 mills. This doubles the con- 
stitutional parish tax. 

4. All of the above are to be collected on a hun- 
dred per cent assessment. 

5. The removal of the $10,000 annual limitation on 
the support of Southern University.—L. A. W. 

It is not so much a matter of the subject, as it is 
an orientation into the realm of broad human inter- 
ests that a democratic education must provide.—R. M. 
OapEN in School and Society. 
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THE VALUE OF RURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
IN RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


By DR. HARRY CLARK 


The University of Tennessee 


N West Virginia all high schools that have teach- 

er-training departments are required now to give 

courses in rural economics and rural sociology. 
If we are ever to make rural life capable of directing 
itself, we must introduce such courses widely among 
our rural high schools. It is interesting to note that al- 
most all great leaders in rural life uplift have come 
from the city: Luzzatti, Father Finley, Wolff, David 
Lubin, and Schulze-Delitzsch. Just as the farmer 
sends to town for his doctor, just so a diseased rural 
life has in the past had to send to the cities for its 
spiritual physicians. We are fond of saying that we 
must introduce sociology and community civics into 
our city high schools in order that “society may be- 
come socially conscious and self-directed in its evolu- 
tion.” 
high schools shall have a community civics of their 


own and a sociology that deals with rural problems? 


Why can we not make the same plea that rural 


TEACH CO-OPERATION 


It is not sufficient that we should teach farmer boys 
and girls horticulture in their agriculture courses. 
They ought also to know something of the great co- 
operative movements of those who have made the 
greatest success in truck and fruit raising, such as the 
remarkable truck growers’ association on Eastern 
Shore of Virginia ; the means whereby the Hood River 
\pple Growers’ Union, of Washington, manages to 
ship apples across the continent and then capture the 
market from the native growers in such a natural 
fruit growing section as Virginia; the story of the 
struggles of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
which is as interesting as the record of many a medi- 
aeval city’s fight for independence from a feudal lord. 

It is not enough for a student to study animal hus- 
bandry in a rural high school. He ought to know 
something of the justice, or the lack of justice, in the 
plea of the great packing houses as to their necessity 
in American food distribution. Owing to the attack 
upon them by the Federal Trade Commission and the 
pamphlets issued in reply by the packers, there can be 
found plenty of material for a class on these prob- 
lems. 

It is not enough to teach a rural high school student 
He must also know how 
That was proved by the struggle 
hetween New York dairymen and the Borden’s Con- 


the principles of dairying. 
to market his milk. 


densed Milk Company, and by the struggle of the New 
York Dairymen’s League to prevent a monopoly on 
the part of the middleman. A dairyman should know 
something of the means of organizing co-operative 
larger if he 
can be inspired by a study of the stories of the up- 


creameries ; and his vision will be much 


ward progress of Denmark and the agricultural re- 
birth has come to 
Plunkett introduced co-operative creameries into that 
poverty stricken land. He should know something of 
the struggle between the little farmers’ co-operative 
creameries and the great centralized creamery co-oper- 
ations which assemble their butter fat sometimes from 
a radius of 500 miles. The story of this continued 
economic struggle in the great central west is stimulat- 
ing to a city student and can not fail to be inspiring 
to a farmer’s son. 

It is not sufficient to teach a farmer boy how to 
make two bushels of wheat grow where one grew 
before ; he ought to know how to avoid marketing the 


which Ireland since Sir Horace 


two bushels of wheat for the price he originally got 
for one. It has often happened that the southern cot- 
ton grower has made a larger total income from a 
short crop than he has from a bumper crop. Farmers 
must be taught how to secure the maximum price for 
their product; because, if they are forever to be at 
the mercy of speculators, we shall never have suffi- 
cient funds in the rural sections to develop a satisfy- 
ing country life. We can all remember the pitiful 
poverty of the cotton growing states in the spring of 
1905 and of the wheat growing states before the fam- 
ous Leiter corner of 1898. Southern farm boys should 
be taught the possibility of federated cotton ware- 
houses with co-operative marketing. They need to 
learn something of that mysterious subject, dealing 
in futures, which is so often misunderstood and is a 
favorite theme for demagogues. The absolute neces- 
sity of cotton and wheat exchanges with future deal- 
ing should be made clear to rural high school students, 
because out of their misunderstanding of these vitally 
necessary features of modern food distribution, there 
is grave danger of economic heresy and ruinous legis- 
lation such as Germany once had when the Agrarian 
party in its blind fury passed legislation that disrupted 
all the complicated system of food distribution that 
had been built up in compliance with modern needs. 
Boys in the wheat growing states should learn some- 
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thing of the method of organizing a co-operative grain 
elevator and learn something of the heroic struggle 
that was made by small farmers’ associations in the 
first part of this century against the great line eleva- 
tor companies backed by the unlimited capital of great 
Chicago financiers. Rural life will assume to them a 
new dignity when they learn how decisively these small 
farmer associations won that contest until they now 
handle forty per cent of the total amount shipped 
from the sections where the farmers’ elevators have 
been built 

We teach boys electricity in the physics courses and 
hold that this is a worth while subject for a rural 
high school. Is it not equally important that we teach 
the great influence of a rural telephone system and 
how communities may organize co-operative telephone 
associations? Farmers suffer so much from isolation 
from the main channels of thought that they ought 
to be put in touch with what others of their own occu- 
pation are doing in other parts of the world. A 
teacher who does not attend a teachers’ convention, a 
physician who does not get in touch with other mem- 
bers of his profession at the great conventions, a law- 
yer who does not attend the state bar associations, 
must always lose in efficiency. That is one of the mis- 
fortunes of rural life—that the farmer dwells apart 
from others of his craft. The co-operative telephone 
and the rural free deliveries have widened his horizon 
but he needs a widening intellectually that cannot 
come merely from such materialistic means as tele- 
phone or good roads or parcel post or daily newspa- 
pers. He needs to feel himself in touch with millions 


of upward-striving agriculturists the whole world 


over. He needs to know something of the 17,902 
farmers’ telephone companies in the United States, 
of the 1,500 farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
in this nation, of the co-operative irrigation companies 
of the West, of Denmark’s remakable poultry and egg 
societies and the means whereby the Danes have cap- 
tured the highest price for their products in the Eu- 
ropean markets. 


FTEACH AGRICULTURE FROM ITS SAVAGE BEGINNINGS 


TO ITS MODERN MAGIC 


Rural boys are taught a city-made history, but they 
need to be taught something of the upward struggle 
of agriculture from its savage beginnings to its mod- 
ern magic. Too many country boys feel that there 
can be no career for a man on the farm, that the only 
chance for pre-eminence is in the city’s profession, 
the city political office, or city finance. They need to 
learn something of the great benefactors who have 
made rural life their life-long study and have found 


therein a life-career worthy of their best talents. A 
country boy could not help being stimulated by learn- 
ing the story of Father Oberlin who graduated from 
one of the greatest universities of his time and was 
offered a city parish but preferred to bury himself in 
a little village in the Vosges mountains, where he 
wrought out such a wonderful solution for rural life 
that France conferred upon this country preacher the 
Legion of Honor. They need to be inspired by a bit 
of the biographies of great breeders both of plants 
and of animals. Burbank would be an inspiration to 
a country boy to make the utmost possible of his one 
talent instead of wrapping it in a napkin. 

If we are ever to have a rural-life renaissance, it 
must be because those who dwell in the open country 
catch a vision from men like Raiffeisen and Dean 
Bailey and President Butterfield of the possibility of 
a noble life of service in dealing with rural problems. 
The country must stop “sending to town for its doc- 
tors” in matters of rural uplift, and it must evolve 
such leaders from its own farmer boys and girls. We 
now humanize science by telling something of the life 
of great scientists. Some of our text-books on geom- 
etry stop in the midst of exercises and corollaries and 
propositions to give a real life story of the mathe- 
matical genius who first proved a certain proposition. 
This gives a reality and a stimulus to mathematics. 
In the same way we need short paragraphs on the 
history of great agricultural leaders. 

Of what profit is it for us to build up a wealthy 
farming class if we do not at the same time develop 
our homes and our rural civilization? If we merely 
teach the farmers how to produce more wealth, we 
shall continue to see that familiar phenomenon of the 
successful agriculturist, who in his old age retires to 
the city, and leaves his farm to be ruined by a tenant, 
while he himself votes at every election against any 
municipal improvement that might increase his taxes 
in his new city home. 


COUNTRY LIFE CAN BE AND MUST BE MADE SATISFYING — 


We must make country life so satisfying that the 
farmer’s wife and the farmer’s child shall be content 
to remain there. If we are merely going to take our 
boys off into one school room and teach them animal 
breeding, and girls off into another school room and 
teach them the care of infants and cooking and sew- 
ing, we shall have missed one of the greatest needs in 
their education. In addition to the animal husbandry 
and home economics, both boys and girls should study 
together in the same class period the problem of the 
country home that is a common problem for both 
sexes, the problem of the country family which must 
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always be unlike the city family in its mutual respon- 
The boy seated beside the 
girl, both of them concerned in the future spiritual 


sibility and its child labor. 


atmosphere of their common community, must study 
the problem of the country church, the possibilities 
of stimulating social centers, the needs of the farmer’s 
wife and some means of easing her isolated and often 
barren existence, the possibilities of the rural Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., the problem of rural recre- 
ation, the question of rural health and the rural hos- 
pital. Side by side the boy and girl, as future citizens, 
need to study the reasons for the rural decline that has 
made a waste place not merely of New England town- 
ships but of counties in their own states. They should 
learn the causes of community decline and how it may 
be prevented by better schools, by socialized churches, 
by good pikes, by community centers, by co-operative 


buying and selling, and by production. Both sexes 


must learn the “three betters” of the Irish formula 
through which the Irish Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety has ushered in a new rural civilization of “Better 
Farming, Better Business, and Better Living.” It is 
not enough to teach “better farming” and how to 
make two blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore; we must teach the “better business” of how to 
market these increased products at satisfactory prices, 
for otherwise we shall never have in the country a 
sufficient tax fund to make possible better country 
But what good is it to add to the 
materialistic wealth of the country if we do not there- 
We must have 
“better living.” It is not enough to get rid of the scrub 
cattle; we must eliminate the scrub farmer, the scrub 
country preacher, and the scrub country squire. We 
must usher in the day of the thorobred farmer along 
with thorobred crops and pure bred farm animals. 


schools and roads. 


by improve its conditions of living? 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


By W. W. RANKIN, JR. 


The University of North Carolina 


ANY of our best teachers of mathematics 
are realizing that a mere text-book is not 
sufficient. In order to keep their own en- 
thusiasm aflame and to kindle that of their students 
they are casting about for additional help. To meet 
this need the following brief list is prepared. No 
text-books are included in this list, but every teacher 
should have two or more texts on the subject which he 
is teaching. Quite a helpful little library could be se- 
cured by setting aside five dollars each year for buy- 
ing books. The prices given below are not guaran- 
teed, but in most cases are correct. 

For the convenience of those interested the follow- 
ing classifications have been made: A, Necessary; B, 


Helpful; C, 


Interesting. 


I. ARITHMETIC 


A 
1. Smith, D. E., The Teaching of Arithmetic. Ginn 
and Company. $1.00. 
B 
1. Brown and Coffman, How to Teach Arithmetic. 
Row, Peterson and Company. $1.25. 
2. Stamper, ‘Teaching of Arithmetic. American 


$1.00. 


3. Brookman, Family Expense Account. D. C. 


ook Company. 


Heath and Company. 
4. Dale, Arithmetic for Carpenters and Builders. 
Wiley. $1.25. 


5. Gardner and Murtland, Industrial Arithmetic 
for Girls. Heath. 60 cents. 
6. McMurry, Special Method in Arithmetic. Mac- 
millan. $1.00. 
C 


1. Woody, Measurement of Some Achievements in 
Arithmetic. Teachers College Bureau of Publication, 
New York City. $1.00. 

2. Woody, Test in Arithmetic. Per set, 5 cents. 

3. Courtis, Manual of Research Tests in Arithmetic. 
Published by the author, Dr. S. A. Courtis, 82 Eliot 
St., Detroit, Mich. 75 cents. 

4. Suzallo, The Teaching of Primary Arithmetic: 
A Critical Study of Recent Tendencies in Method. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 60 cents. 

5. Hill, The Development of Arabic Numerals in 
$1.75. 

6. Jackson, Educational Significance of Sixteenth 
Century Arithmetic. 


Europe. Oxford Press. 


Teachers College Bureau of 


Publication. $2.00. 

7. Conant, Number Concept. Macmillan. $2.00. 

II. ALGEBRA 
A 

1. Fine, H. B., College Algebra. Ginn and Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

2. Smith, C., A Treatise on Algebra. Macmillan. 

3. Hall and Knight, Higher Algebra. Macmillan. 


(Every teacher of algebra should have at least one 
of the three for a reference book.) 
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B 
1. Nunn, The Teaching of Algebra. Longmans, 
Green and Company. $2.00. 
2. McClelland, The Principles of Elementary Alge- 


$1.10. 
3. Brinton, Graphic Method of 


bra. Macmillan. 
Presenting Facts. 
$4.00. 

Wiley. $2.00. 

5. Peddle, The Construction of Graphical Charts. 


Engineering Magazine Company. 
4. Marsh, Technical Algebra. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $1.65. 


6. Skinner, 


Mathematical Theory of Investment. 


Ginn. $2.25 
7. Young, J. W., Fundamental Concepts of Algebra 
Macmillan. $1.60. 


8. Schultze, A., Graphic Algebra. 


ind ( yeometry ° 


Macmillan. 


Ill. GEOMETRY 


\ 
l. Smith, D. E., The Teaching of Geometry. Ginn. 
$1.25 
B 
l Casey, Sequel to Euclid. $1.10. 
2. Frankland, The First Book of Euclid’s Elements. 
Macmillan. 


Longmans. 


$1.25. 


3. Henrici, Congruent Figures. Longmans. 50 
cents. 

4+. Young and Young, First 
Dent. 


5. Row, Geometric 


Book of Geometry. 
50 cents. 
Paper Folding. 
$1.00. 

6. Hill, The Contents of the Fifth and Sixth Books 
of Euclid. $1.50. 


Open Court 


Open Court 
Publishing Company. 


Cambridge University Press. 
7. Withers, Euclid Parallel Postulate. 
‘Publishing Company. $1.25. 


8. Klein, Famous Problems of Elementary Geom- 


etry. Ginn. 50 cents. 

9. Frankland, Theories of Parallelism. Cambridge 
Press. 90 cents. 

10. Hill, Geometry and Faith. Lee and Shepherd. 
$1.25 


11. Carus, Foundation of Mathematics. Open Court 
Publishing Company. 75 cents. 
IV. MISCELLANEOUS 
B 
Morgan, On the Study and Difficulties of 
Open Court. $1.25. 
Mathematical 


1. De 
Mathematics. 
2. Carson, 


Essays on Education. 


Ginn. 75 cents. 

3. Stamper, History of the Teaching of Geometry. 
Teachers College, New York. $1.50. 

4. Young, Teaching of Mathematics. 
$1.50. 


Longmans, 
Green and Company. 





5. Young, Mathematics in the Schools of Prussia. 
80 cents. 

6. Mortiz, Memorabilia Mathematics. 
$3.00. 


7. Evans, The Teaching of 


Longmans, Green and Company. 
Macmillan. 


High School Mathe- 


matics. Houghton. 35 cents. 


Macmillan. $1.25. 

9. LeGrange, Lecture on Elementary Mathematics. 
Open Court. $1.00. 

10. Smith, D. E., The Teaching of Mathematics in 
Macmillan. $1.25. 
11. Smith, D. E., Problems in the Teaching of Sec- 


8. Schultze, The Teaching of Mathematics in Sec- 
ondary Schools. 5 


Secondary Schools. 


Ginn. 25 cents. 


C 


Little, Brown and Company. 


ondary Mathematics. 


1. Abbott, Flatland. 
60 cents. 


2. Andrews, Magic Squares and Cubes. Open 
Court. $1.50. 

3. Ball, Mathematical Recreations. Macmillan. 
$2.25. 

4. Jones, Mathematical Wrinkles. S. I. Jones, 


Gunter, Texas. 

5. White, Scrap-book of Elementary Mathematics. 
Open Court. $1.00. 

6. Schubert, Mathematical Recreation. Open Court. 
75 cents. 

V. HISTORY 
B 

1. Ball, History of Mathematics. Macmillan. $3.25. 

2. Ball, Primer of the History of Mathematics. 
Macmillan. 

3. Cajori, Elementary 
1917 edition. $1.75. 

4. Smith, History of Modern Mathematics. 
$1.00. 

5. Fink, History of 


$1.50. 


65 cents. 
History of Mathematics, 

Macmillan. 

Wiley. 


Mathematics. Open Court. 


VI. MAGAZINES 
A 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Quarterly. Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. $1.00. 

2. School Science and Mathematics. Monthly. 
Mount Morris, Illinois. $2.00. 


VII. PORTRAITS OF MATHEMATICIANS 


Smith, D. E., Portfolios of Eminent Mathematic- 
ians. Special set for high schools. (This set includes 
portraits of Thales, Pythagoras, Euclid, Archimedes, 
Descartes, Newton, Napier, and Pascal. These por- 
praits are well suited for framing and decoration of 
class room.) Open Court. $2.00. 

Numerous Bulletins are published by the Govern- 
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ment ou, The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics, 
The Training of Teachers of Elementary Mathemat- 
ics, etc. These may be secured by writing the Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Practically all of the above books are in the Uni- 


versity Library and may be borrowed by paying post- 
age both ways. 

In compiling the above list the writer consulted a 
Teachers Bulletin, New 


list published in College 


York. 


OUR NEW LEADER 


By L. A. WILLIAMS, Pd. D. 


The University of North Carolina 





DR. E. C. BROOKS 


HE, noon hour of January Ist, 1919, witnessed 
a shift of our state educational leadership into 
the hands of Dr. Eugene Clyde Brooks, Pro 
fessor of Education in Trinity College. Thus begins 
the history of the second half-century of the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction since the 
re-establishment of the public school system follow- 
ing the Civil War, in an era when all eyes are turned 
toward our public schools as the great and effective 
agent by which the work of reconstruction shall be 
carried on to fruition. 

Dr. Brooks comes to the office exceptionally well- 
prepared to carry on the work of leadership in the 


teaching profession. Himself a teacher of experience 


and by inclination, he has the vision to see and the 


sympathy to understand both the immediate and the 
remote effects of class-room instruction. Though 
having lived in a college atmosphere for a decade, he 


has never caught the infection of the academic mind 


so highly contagious and fatal to men of small mind 
and narrow vision. 

Our new leader is a native of Greene County, born 
1871. 
the first rural local tax school ever established in this 


December 3, He received his early training in 


State—in Lenoir County, near Grifton. From here 
he went to Trinity College in 1890 and graduated in 
1894. 
nalism to teaching:and during 1894 to 1895 was the 


After graduation he thought he preferred jour- 


Washington correspondent of the Raleigh News and 
Observer. From 1895 to 1897 he was located in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, D. C. But there 
teacher he was desined to be 
1898-99 ; 
Ormondsville High School, in Greene County, 1899- 


was no help for, him, 
and teacher he became: at Kernersville, 
1900; Principal of Kinston Public Schools, spring of 
1900; Superintendent Monroe Public Schools, 1900- 
03; Secretary of Educational Campaign and Super- 
visor of Rural Schools in the Department of Public 
Raleigh, 1903-’04; 

Public Schools, 1904-’07; 


Education in Trinity College, 1907-19; State Super- 


Instruction at Superintendent 


Goldsboro Professor of 

intendent of Public Instruction, 1919—. 

President of the North Carolina 
The year 1913-14 he spent at 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


In 1913 he was 
Teachers’ Assembly. 
He has been 
editor of North Carolina Education ever since it was 
established in 1906. 
made a member of the North Carolina Educational 
National Education, 
Litt. D. from Davidson 


During the year 1918 he was 


Commission, State Director of 
and received the degree of 
College. 

The taste for writing, evident at his graduation, he 
has so far gratified as to produce, “The Story of Cot- 
ton”; “The Story of Corn”; “Life of Braxton Cra- 
ven”; “Woodrow Wilson as President” ; 
and Rural Life Day” 


“Agriculture 
joint author of “North Caro- 
lina Geography,” and “Agricultural Arithmetic”; edi- 
tor of “North Carolina Poems”; “Education for De- 
mocracy” (in press). 

In social and business circles he has gained respect 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Good time to send $2 to Secretary > W. Crabtree, 
1400 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C., and be- 
come one of the 100,000 new members the N. FE. A. 
is adding to its membership. 

No, Minerva, the proposal to establish an “amuse- 
ment department” as an adjunct of the National Gov- 
ernment does not have reference to the next political 
campaign, nor to the report that the Huns thought 
Uncle Sam already had such a department in success- 
ful operation. 

Let’s try to forget some of the petty differences 
that have divided our forces, put aside some of our 
selfishness, and work together for a unified, progres- 
sive, efficient public school system. In all serious- 
ness, let us, each one of us, ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: What is best, not simply for my district, or 
town, or county, but for North Carolina? 


Now that the senior year of Mary D. Linquent is 
rapidly passing, and her prospects for graduation are 
exceedingly doubtful, it is about time for the mother 
of said Mary to begin to bedevil the life out of her 
high school principal. 

P.S. As frequently as not Mary’s name is John. 

We “r-read in th’ pa-apers,” as Mr. Dooley would 
say, that Mr. Wright has introduced in the North 
Carolina Senate a resolution to ascertain why the lady 
members of the State Board of Examiners and In- 
stitute Conductors receive smaller salaries than the 
male members of the board receive. Why not extend 
the scope of the inquiry to ascertain why the State 
Superintendent of Public 


Instruction receives a 


smaller salary than any other State official of equal 
rank? 


move that this be done. 


English Teachers’ Column 


Beginning with the 


Hearing no objection from Dr. Brooks, we 


March issue of the Hic 
ScHoot, JouRNAL, the Freshman English teaching staff 
of the University will conduct a column on Grammar 
and Composition. The purpose of the column is to 
afford the teachers of the University and of the schools 
an opportunity to exchange information and opinion, 
in the belief that informal co-operation of this kind 
may help considerably in vitalizing instruction and in 
directing our teachers’ energy where it is most needed. 

A question-and-answer method is suggested by the 
Freshman English staff. Hitherto it has been the 
practice of a number of teachers to address questions 
to the English Department privately, and the answers 
have been private. But correspondence of this kind is 
Teachers are therefore 
urged to ask quetions freely, directing them to Pro- 
fessor N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill, N.C. The Fresh- 
man staff will try to answer these questions, and from 
time to time will, in turn, ask questions of the sec 


obviously of general interest. 


ondary school teachers.—N. F. 


The Cult of the Second Bes 


The other day one of our Superior Court judges 
resigned in order to go back to his law practice. He 
gave as the reason for his action the fact that t:.c low 
salary ($3,250 plus S750 for traveling and other neces- 
sary expenses) would not enable him to support his 
family. 

A little more than a year ago a State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in a southern state resigned 
his office, which paid only $3,000 a year, in order to 
accept a county superintendency in the same state at 
$5,000. 
that could command the services of a capable head of 


This speaks well for the progressive county 


its school system. 

North Carolina’s unwillingness to keep its ablest 
lawyers on the bench, and Alabama’s attitude of mind 
regarding the head of her public school system call 
for no printable comment. We might as well add the 
same is true of North Carolina’s parsimonious economy 
regarding the salary of her State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The attitude of the public re- 
garding the salary of its expert officials is indeed 
puzzling. Too long have we schooled ourselves to 
think in terms of our poverty. It is high time for the 
Southern States to abandon such a false attitude re- 
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garding public economy and begin to think in terms of 
efficiency, potential wealth, and justice. How long 
shall we continue to cherish in our hearts “the cult 
of the second best,” as the lamented Edward K. Gra- 
ham used to phrase it?—N. W. W.: 


The Devil Can Cite Scripture for 
His ‘Purpose 


Every now and then one runs across the statement 
that the German school system was the cause of the 
debauchery of German Kultur, that it was responsible 
for the World War; and that, therefore, (either the 
statement is made directly or the argument is so 
shrewdly worded that the inference cannot be mis- 
taken), the state systems of public schools in Am- 
erica and the state supported institutions would lead 
How un- 


us to the same fatal result! How absurd! 


warranted! How untrue! How unworthy such state- 


ments are! The man who perpetrates such nonsense 
for the public mind to feed upon is guilty of one or 
either he has 


not taken the pains to inform himself as to the rela- 


the other—maybe both—of two sins: 


tion the schools of Germany bore to the German Gov- 
ernment, as well as the relation the public schools in 
\merica bear to the people who support them; or, 
if he does know the facts and understands these re- 
lations, he deliberately and grossly misrepresents them. 

The man who writes for the public or who speaks to 
the public on matters of public policy certainly ought 
to feel that he is under a binding moral obligation to 
State 


with 
opinions of a warped or disordered imagination. If 


facts as facts and not to confuse facts 
he is opposed to public schools and to state supported 


institutions, let him have the courage to come out 
and say so openly, boldly, and without apology, and 
not undertake to damn the public schools in demo- 
cratic America by comparing them in any way to the 
schools of autocratic Germany. To say directly, or by 
inference, that the American public school is based 
upon the same conception, or that it is wedded to the 
same purpose, or that it is inspired by the same ideals, 
or that it is permeated with the same philosophy, is an 
out-and-out falsehood, and every citizen who has taken 
the pains to inform himself intelligently about the 
two systems knows it is a falsehood. 

No thoughtful person who has read the history of 
the last hundred years intelligently can believe that the 
German school system was responsible for the World 
War. No clear-thinking person today, if the facts 
are given him, can be duped into believing any such 
nonsense. 


The explanation of the War is to be found in the 
Prussian life—the false philosophy 
which underlay the church, the schocl, industry, so- 


philosophy of 


ciety—in short, every social, economic, industrial, and 
political institution and agency in Germany. 

To be sure, the educational system was used by the 
masters of Germany to further their secret and devil- 
ish aims. They used it to foster in the youth certain 
barbaric principles and practices. They used it to 
establish certain habits of thought and attitudes of 
mind that would lend themselves, at the proper time, 
It was this fact 


that caused David Lloyd George to say that the Ger- 


to their piratical military purposes. 


man school system was the strongest force that the 
allies had to combat. But Lloyd George did not say 
that the schools were responsible for the false philoso- 
phy underlying Prussian life. The schools were in 
the grasp of an autocratic Prussian military power, as 
were the chutch, society, and all other institutions, and 
they were subject to its bidding. 
intelligent student knows this. 
What a contrast in the public school systems of 


Germany and America! 


Every fair-minded, 


This contrast is as sharp, as 
definite, and as fundamental, as are the two basic 
ideas on which the two systems of government are 


founded, 





as radically different as are the two sys- 
tems of philosophy that furnish the guiding principles 
of life in the two nations; as different as democracy 
is different from autocracy; as Anglo-Saxon ideals 
are from Teutonic ideals; as different as the principle 
of force in human affairs is different from the princi- 
ple of mutual good-will and human brotherhood. Who- 
ever would understand the German school system 
must first understand the Teutonic philosophy under- 
lying it; and whoever would understand the American 
public school must understand the democratic philoso- 
phy underlying it; and whoever undertakes to com- 
pare the two must understand both systems of schools 
and the two philosophies underlying them; with this 
understanding, the basis for comparison disappears. 


—N. W. W. 


The Colleges will Absorb the Shock 


At a conference of representative high school and 
college men held at the University of North Carolina 
on January 6th, after full and free discussion of the 
situation that has been brought about by the enforced 
suspension of the schools for so long a time because 
of the epidemic cf influenza, a plan cf action was 
unanimously agreed upon, as a temporary emergency 
measure, that seems to be quite fair and acceptable to 


all concerned. In a word, the plan is for the colleges 
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to absorb the shock, in so far as possible, that the work 
of the present senior classes in the high schools has re- 
ceived, and for the high schools to “take up the slack” 
in the work of the lower classes against the time these 
grades come up for graduation. 

The colleges have agreed to accept this year’s sen- 
iors (but only on the recommendation of their prin- 
cipals or superintendents) provided they shall have 
completed three and one-half of the four years’ work ; 
and the conference went on record urging the high 
schools to make up as much as possible of the time 
lost this year, and to extend their session beyond the 


usual time in order to do this \ few of the schools 


will be able to make all the time lost; many will be 
ble to make up the larger portion of it; some will be 
ible to make only about one-half the usual school year ; 
because of prolonged and repeated suspension, 
will not be able to make fifty per cent of their usual 
te Senior classes that cannot do at least this much 
\ ve obliged, necessarily, to spend another yvear—or 
one-half vear at least—in the high school be- 

‘ entering ollege 


There is some fear that many schools may stop as 


they shall have completed one-half of the 


vear’s work, since the seniors may enter college under 

the pl igreed upon. We do not think any accredited 

school or any non-accredited school in a progressive 
] 


mmmunitv will pursue this course, unless it is forced 


so because of a recurrence of the epidemic or 
financial embarrassment. The school offi 
cials must certainly realize that if such a course is pur 
sued, next year’s senior class, as well as the senior 
| the year following, will be in just as sad plight 
as are the seniors of this year. It must be remembered 
that the colleges have agreed on this plan as a tempo- 
The 


course for every high school to pursue is to 


rary emergency measure for the year 1919 only. 
proper 
extend its term for as long a time as is necessary to 
make the full vear’s work if it is possible to do it. 


—N. W. W. 


nder the forms of the American democracy is 


there in reality evolving such a concentration of eco- 


nomic and social power in the hands of a compara- 


tively few men as may make political democracy an 


appearance rather than a_reality?—FrepericK J. 


TURNER in Contributions of West to Democracy. 


(Jur goal must be the destruction of the economic 


root of war—in other words, to establish an economic, 


not only a political, internationalism, a community of 


interests, even if 


qualified and incomplete, among 


great nations.—DAINBRIDGE CoLpy. 


MARVIN HENDRIX STACY 
(1877-1919) 
By N. W. WALKER 


N the death of Marvin Hendrix Stacy the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina suffers the loss of its offi- 
cial head for the second time within three months, 
and the State mourns the passing of another of its 
While in 


Raleigh attending a meeting of the Executive Commit- 


ablest educators and most devoted citizens. 


tee of the Trustees, on Jan. 14, Professor Stacy was 
stricken with an attack of influenza. One week later 
(Tuesday, January 21) he passed away at his home 
in Chapel Hill. At the time of his death Professor 
Stacy was serving as Chairman of the Faculty, with 
full duties and powers of president, pending the elec- 
tion of a president to succeed the late Edward K. Gra- 
ham. He had been serving in this capacity since the 
President Graham in October, and the exact- 
ing duties of the office, 


of the S. A. T. C 


leath of 
incident to the demobilization 


unit after the armistice and the 
complete reorganization of the work of the institution, 
told heavily on his strength, and this fact was no doubt 
one of the contributing causes of his untimely end. 
\ North Carolinian of the 


Stacy embodied in his gentle nature those finer qual- 


best type, Professor 


ities of mind and character which the University 
would foster in her sons and fix forever, if shé could, 
as the guiding principles of their lives. He was a man 
of solid Christian character; firm in his convictions, 
unswerving in his devotion to duty, yet tolerant to a 
marked degree, liberal minded, and broad in his sym- 
pathies. 

In thinking of Professor Stacy and what he meant 
to the University, one inevitably thinks of our other 
lost leader, the late President Graham; first, because 
their names were inseparably linked together in the 
administrative affairs of the University, and second, 
because—though unlike enough—the two possessed so 
many abilities and qualities in common. Both were 
masters of the problems of student-life! both were 
successful interpreters of the University’s ideals not 
only to students but to the people of the State who 
never saw its campus; both were teachers of remark- 
able inspiration and power; both were gifted public 
speakers ; both were endowed with a passion for fair- 
play and square-dealing; both possessed unusual qual- 
ities of leadership among young men. As President 
and Dean under the new régime, they labored together, 
planned together, and died almost together. Their 
names will be linked+together in the history of the 
institution they served with such rare ability and de- 
votion. 
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MARVIN HENDRIX STACY 


Professor Stacy was best known to the students of 
the University as Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
ind it was in this position that his superb qualities of 
leadership developed. Here he had to deal with num- 
bers of young men day in and day out, year after year, 
ind yet I have never heard of a single student who 
complained at any one of his decisions. He possessed 
the rare gift of being able always to look at matters 
from the student’s point of view and then by leading 
the student (if he were some offender) to seeing the 
The stu- 
lents trusted him, respected him, loved him; and ev- 


natter from the point of view of the Dean. 


eryone always knew that whatever his offense might 
be, before Dean Stacy he would get a fair hearing. 
Many a boy has pronounced him “the whitest man” 
ie ever saw. Because of these qualities which I have 
briefly mentioned, President Graham, on more than 
one occasion, called him an “ideal college dean.” The 
State is immensely richer in young manhood because 
of the life and the labors of Marvin Hendrix Stacy. 

Professor Stacy was born at Rutherford College, in 
surke County, North Carolina, May 12, 1877. He 
received his early training in the public schools of the 
. E. Stacy, of the M. E. 
Church, South, served as pastor, and at Weaver Col- 
In 1899 he entered the University of North 
Carolina from which he graduated in 1902 with the 
Ph. B. During his college days he had 
made an enviable record as a student and as a leader 


towns which his father, Rev. I 
lege. 
legree of 


in the thought life of the campus. He won member- 
ship in the Phi Beta Kappa Society, was noted as a 
lebater and public speaker of unusual power; was 


senior president of his class, and winner of the Wiley 
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P. Mangum medal for oratory at his graduation in 
1902. 


matics that he was chosen instructor in this department 


He had shown such unusual talent for mathe- 


He continued his studies 
while teaching and received the M. A. degree in 1904. 


His academic and professional record from the 


as soon as he graduated. 


time 
of graduation was, briefily stated, as follows: 
1902; M.A., 1904; Cornell University, 
1905, 1906, 1911; Mathematics, 1902- 
1906; Associate Professor of Engineering, 1906-1910; 
Civil Engineering, 1910-1919; Acting 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 1913-1914; Dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts, 1914-1918; Chairman 
of the Faculty with full powers and duties of Presi- 
dent from the death of President Edward K. Graham 
in October, 1918, to January 21, 1919, the date of his 
death. _ 

On November 12, 1913, Professor Stacy was hap- 
pily married to Miss Inez Koonce, of Trenton, N. C., 
who survives our lamented comrade and friend. 


student at 
Instructor in 


Professor of 


The 
near relatives that survive him are: his father, Rev. 
L.. EK. Stacy, of Cleveland county, and the following 
brothers and sisters—Judge W. P. Stacy, of Wilming- 
ton; Senator H. E. Stacy, of Lumberton; L. E. Stacy, 
Jr., a chemist, of North Wilkesboro; Mrs. J. J. Hard- 
ing, of Charlotte; Mrs. C. C. Weaver, of Emory, Va. ; 
Mrs. H. F. Kinsman, of Hamlet; Miss Nancy Stacy, 
of Burlington; Miss Rosa Stacy, of Emory, Va. 


If your neighbor offends you: try to put up with 
him, try to get round him, try to diminish his powers 
in the particular point where he is most offensive ; but 
do not hang him or shoot him unless he absolutely in- 
sists upon it; and, if you must fight him, do not forget 
that you will have to live with him or his 
afterwards.—GILBERT MuRRAY. 


friends 





OUR NEW LEADER 


(Continued from Page 47) 


and recognition, as, a member of the Durham School 
Board; Vice-President of the Durham Chamber of 
Commerce and the Durham Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation; member of the Durham Rotary Club; Chair- 
man of the Alumni Association of Trinity College. 

Thus have his training, his life work, his reading 
and study, his natural tastes and disposition, conspired 
to produce in him those qualities of broad-vision, sa- 
gacity, tactfulness, geniality, strict adherence to prin- 
ciple, clear-thinking and straight-dealing which are 
so essential to the best type of educational statesman- 
ship. We look with confidence for an era of educa- 
tional progress and rapid development under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Brooks. 
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DR. JOYNER’S ADMINISTRATION 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 





DR. J. Y. JOYNER 


SIMPLE ceremony in the executive chamber 


on January 1, 1919, marked the close of Dr. 


4 4 


as state superintendent of public instruction 


Joyner’s seventeen successful years of 


in North Carolina, a ceremony symbolic of our leader 
in administration—quiet, unostentatious but very im- 
The years of Dr. Joyner’s administration 
both for 
ideals and for the means with which to realize them. 


pressive. 
have seen remarkable growth educational 

\s to growth in ideals for public education, the 
passing years have seen us recognize under Dr. Joy- 
ner’s leadership that it is the function of the state to 
provide educational opportunity for all its children. 
Parallel with this ideal and as a part of it, there has 
grown up a recognition of the duty of the state to 
protect the children in their right to an education by 
the enforcement of compulsory school attendance. 

When Dr. Joyner assumed the office, in February, 
1902, the thought of public education as an instrument 
of democracy with which to protect and perpetuate 
its very life had made little headway in the minds of 
our people. Few, indeed, are those in the state today 
who have not recognized this fundamental principle 
of our educational life. The recent ratification of the 
six months’ school amendment to the constitution is 
proof enough of the temper of our people toward pro- 
viding school facilities for our children. 

In like manner have we followed his leadership in 


From 


the matter of compulsory school attendance. 
the condition of no compulsory school law through 
the period of one for four months, to the recom- 
mendation in the last report of Dr. Joyner as state 
superintendent, concurred in by our Governor, for a 
law to secure attendance during the entire period our 
schools are in session. 

In the matter of means for public educational op- 
portunities, the advancement has been even more 
marked. During the seventeen years the total fund 
available for rural schools has increased more than 
The average rural term is now nearly fifty 
The 
average annual salary of white rural teachers has 
more than doubled, while the average annual salary 
for colored rural teachers has been increased from 
$85 to $135. 


fourfold. 
per cent longer than when he came into office. 


County superintendents now receive on 
the average more than three times as much as they 
did in 1902, and the total value of rural school prop- 
erty has increased from $1,000,000 to $7,000,000. The 
library facilities have increased by tenfold both as to 
number of libraries and number of volumes. 

The increased interest in public education during 
his administration is shown by the fact that our aver- 
age daily attendance in all schools throughout the 
state has increased from 354,652 to 432,396; the per- 
centage of enrollment in average daily attendance 
from 59 to 65; the number of local tax districts from 
227 to 2,000. 
be created, established, and then projected with the 
result that we now have 257 public high schools and 


Interest in secondary education had to 


20 farm life schools in the place of no public supported 
secondary schools in 1902. Moreover, a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court makes the high school a 
part of our common school system. 

A more unified and better co-ordinated state sys- 
tem; better trained teachers; more expert and con- 
structive supervision ; a more modern and greatly en- 
riched course of study; a more determined and vigor- 
ous attack upon illiteracy ; a larger office staff ; a more 
complete understanding of the relation of the coun- 
try school to country life; an ever broadening con- 
ception of the secondary school aS a component part 
of the state public school system; all lend themselves 
less easily to expression in a quantitative way but are 
no less concrete evidences of the progressive and for- 
ward looking policies formulated and made real by the 
calm persistence of Dr. Joyner. 
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These are but a few of the surface indications of 
progress during Dr. Joyner’s administration. Who 
can state or even estimate the less evident enthusi- 
asms, resolutions, leading toward a larger and fuller 
realization of the worth and place of child education 
contributed by our leader? His first and last thought 
in all educational deliberations was a consideration of 
the children’s welfare. He could fight when he had 
to, and in no mean fashion—as many learned to their 
sorrow—but he never would join the lists merely for 
the joy of the struggle. He conceived his high office 
as an Opportunity to serve the state he loved, and to 
what he believed to be her best interests as manifested 
in her children he devoted his whole life and soul. It 
was with him a fixed policy that he would lead but 
never drive; he would cajole but never threaten; he 
would rule but never tyrannize. He has laid the 
foundations strong and deep for the building up of 
our state system of public schools. It can truly be 
said that he has been “a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed.” 

DR. JOYNER’S LETTER OF RESIGNATION 

Dr. Joyner’s letter of resignation and the Governor’s 
reply, both taken from the daily papers of December 
22, follow: 


\s county superintendent of my native county, before I 


was 21 years of age, as chairman of the county board of edu- 
cation, as teacher and superintendent of city public schools, 
as teacher and dean in the State Normal and Industrial Col- 
Public Instruction for the 


vast 17 years, | have been in public service and have felt the 


lege, as State Superintendent of 


weight of public responsibility continuously for 37 years. 1 


have had joy in the service. | am more grateful and appre- 


ciative than I can ever express in word or act for the measure 


f confidence, support, co-operation, and appreciation—far 


beyond my deserts—that | have received from the people of 


North Carolina during all these years. I need a rest now. 


| hope I have earned it. | have had scant time, especially 
during the past 17 busy years, to give to my private business. 
It needs my attention. 

In accordance with my notification to you last summer, 
| beg, therefore, to tender my 


tendent 


resignation as State Superin 


of Public Instruction, to take effect January 1, 1919. 
THE GOVERNOR’S REPLY 

I am just in receipt of your letter of this date tendering 

your resignation, effective January 1. | regret that 

the State is to lose the benefit of your services, but concur in 


deeply 


the opinion that you have rightly earned a period of rest 


I know that any words of fulsome praise would be dis- 


tasteful to you, but, writing with rigid conservatism, | am 
onstrained to say that during the seventeen years you have 
heen State Superintendent of Public have 
made a noble and imperishable contribution to the intellectual 
and moral life of the State. 

[ deem it not improper to add that when you notified me 
last summer 


Instruction you 


of your intention to resign the first of January 
| at once offered to consult with you about your successor. 


You stated that you would prefer that I should not do so, 
as you did not desire to have anything, whatever, to do with 
naming your successor. Immediately after this conversation 
mind to appoint Dr. E. C. Brooks, of the 
Chair of Education in Trinity College, and at once went to 
Dr. Brooks to ascertain whether 


I made up my 


or not he would be willing 
to accept the appointment. He advised me that he 


and I am today naming him as your successor. 


would, 





POEMS OF PATRIOTISM AND THE 
LESSONS THEY TEACH 


IV. THEY LIE IN FRANCE WHERE LILIES BLOOM 


By PERCIVAL ALLEN 
(In The New York Times) 
The unique form 


of this little poem suggests the sacred- 


ness of the cause for which our soldiers in France made the 
supreme sacrifice. We can never do sufficient honor to the 
memory of our heroes who gave their lives for their coun- 
try’s honor and glory—for your liberty and mine 
Now that, by their 
has been forever turned, how can 
we honor their memories more than by 


for human 
freedom and righteousness everywhere. 
sacrifices, the “false tide” 
serving 


our country 
to the best of our ability as patriotic citizens? 


Each one of 
us, wherever our lots may be cast, can serve our country, and 
thus make effective a resolve that should be made by every 
patriotic citizen, that our heroes who sleep in France shall not 


have died in vain—N. W. W.| 


THEY LIE IN FRANCE WHERE LILIES BLOOM 
They lie in France 
Where lilies bloom; 
Those flowers pale 
That guard each tomb 
Are _ saintly 

That smiling stand 

Close by them in 

That martyred land. 
And mutely there the long night shadows creep 
From quiet hills to mourn for them who sleep. 
While o’er them through the dusk go silently 
The grieving clouds that slowly drift to sea, 
And lately round them moaned the winter wind 
Whose voice, lamenting, sounds so coldly kind, 
Yet in their faith those waiting hearts abide 
The time when turns forever that false tide. 

In France they lie 

Where lilies bloom, 

Those flowers fair 

For them made room. 

Not vainly placed 

The crosses’. stand 

Within that brave 

And stricken land; 

Their honor lives, 

Their love endures, 

Their noble death 

The right assures, 

For they shall have their hearts’ desire, 
They who, unflinching, braved the fire, 
Across the fields their eyes at last shall see 
Through clouds and mist the hosts of victory. 
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THE PEOPLE, THE LEGISLATURE, AND THE SCHOOLS 


By N. W. WALKER 


The University of North Carolina 


Ill. SOME NEEDED REFORMS IN OUR EDUCA. 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


N the January number of the JourNat | under- 

took to point out how an iniquitous taxing system 

has been a barrier to progress in all lines of public 
endeavor in North Carolina—especially in public edu- 
cation. I tried also to make clear the opportunity and 
the need for constructive, progressive school legisla- 
tion at this session of the General Assembly, and the 
desire of the people for such legislation, as shown by 
the overwhelming vote they gave for the constitutional 
amendment in November. 

In this article I wish to discuss some needed reforms 
in the organization and administration of our public 
school affairs. In this discussion I shall proceed on 
the hypothesis that the present Legislature will give 
us, in so far as it can under the constitution, an equit- 
able taxing system ; but if it should not do so, that fact 
will in nowise invalidate the arguments for the re- 
forms advocated. 

SOME NEEDED REFORMS 

Some of the reforms in our school organization and 
administration that ought to be effected as early as 
possible are: 

1. The consolidation of the public school work into 
one state system with each county as an administrative 
unit. 

2. The reorganization of our school work on the 
6-3-3-plan, instead of the 7-4 plan which we now have. 


> 


3. Our machinery of administration should be 
simplified. 

4. State supervision of the planning, construction, 
and equipment of all public school buildings. A com- 
petent school architect should be employed by the State 
and be given general supervision of these important 
matters 

5. There should be both a state and a county build- 
ing fund, separate and apart from the maintenance 
fund. This is necessary in order to do two things: 
(1) to guarantee that all public school buildings shall 
be designed and constructed in accordance with mod- 
ern principles of school architecture; and (2) to pro- 
tect teachers’ salaries, by preventing communities from 
paying for their buildings out of their maintenance 
fund. 

6. State auditing of all school accounts. 


This list of needed improvements is by no means 


complete. Yet, if these six things were done, many of 
the problems we spend a great deal of time in discuss- 
I shall not be able to 
I will call 


attention in passing to some of the improvements that 


ing would solve themselves. 
discuss these topics in detail in this paper. 


would follow if the plan proposed in the first section 
were put into effect. Instead of having two or more 
distinct groups of schools and school interests, as we 
have at present (city and county), with a county sup- 
erintendent for the rural schools of each county and 
as many so-called “city superintendents” as there are 
“places” having special school charters, all the schools, 
city and rural, of each county should be placed under 
one competent, professionally trained administrative 
head who should have such professional and clerical 
assistance as might be necessary. Such consolidation 
would lead to many reforms and to greater economy 
and efficiency all along the line. In the first place, 
the plan would make it possible to put at the head of 
the schools of practically every county a capable, pro- 
superintendent of 
schools charged with the professional oversight and 


fessionally trained, experienced 
supervision of all the county’s educational interests* 
This plan would eliminate unnecessary duplication 
and consequent waste; it would prevent working at 
cross-purposes, and it would provide harmony and co- 
operation in many places where they are now lacking ; 
it would encourage consolidation of local districts and 
transportation of pupils; it would simplify bookkeep- 
ing and reporting, since there would be just 100 offi- 
cials to report to the State Department of Education, 
(100 
city superintendents, and 257 public high school prin- 
cipals) ; it would simplify the auditing of school ac- 


instead of 572 county superintendents, 125 


counts and make our school statistics possible of in- 
telligent interpretation ; it would enable us to conduct 
our school business in a more business-like way; it 
would promote efficiency and economy in ways too 
numerous to mention here. 


Don’t misunderstand me. I do say that under such 


a plan there should be dead uniformity—for the state 
or even the county—in courses of instruction, text- 


*Such a plan is already in successful operation in the 
counties of Wilson and Richmond, to the extent that one 
superintendent in each of these counties has general supervis 
io of both county and city schools; but beyond that, no plan 
of complete consolidation is in effect. New Hanover has 
consolidation of school interests into one system for the 
county, including the city of Wilmington, but two superin 
tendents, one for the country schools and one for the city 
schools. 
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books, methods, etc. I am advocating nothing of the 


kind. Nor am I suggesting that the city schools or 
special local tax districts in the county have any of 
the privileges withdrawn that they now enjoy. As a 
matter of fact, 1 am sure that under the plan proposed 
both city and rural schools could and should be given 
greater latitude in many of these matters than they 
What I 


am suggesting is a plan whereby all our schools can be 


now have. But this is aside from the point. 
more efficiently and more economically administered 
than will ever be possible under our present organiza- 
tion. Our present plan is one of disintegration; the 
plan | am proposing is one of solidification. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION A STATE FUNCTION 


Now, let me say, the administration of our public 
This 


should be the point of departure for all our discussions 


schools is a state, and not a local, function. 
of public education. It is universally accepted in all 
legal procedure regarding educational affairs, and is 
so well known by all students of education, that it 
ought not to be necessary to call attention to it here. 
Yet, in North Carolina, there seem to be so many who 
fail to understand this one fundamental fact—judging 
from some recent discussions of local autonomy, and 
criticisms on the centralization of authority—that | 
call attention to it and illustrate it for the sake of em- 
phasis. 

For example, the public schools of the city of Ashe- 
ville are in operation primarily and fundamentally as 
a part of the public school system of North Carolina, 
and not simply as a separate and independent system 
of schools; they are in operation because of North 
Carolina’s constitutional guarantee which lays upon 
the city of Asheville the obligation of maintaining pub- 
lic schools, and not simply by virtue of any local au- 
tonomy or any local authority granted to the city of 
\sheville by the Constitution or by the General As- 
sembly of North Carolina. Suppose the city of Ashe- 
ville should decide that it would abolish public schools 
altogether: could it do it? By no means—no more 
than it could declare that murder—a crime against the 
State—is not a crime in Asheville. To be sure, the 
State confers upon the city of Asheville certain pow- 
ers and grants it certain authority in the administra- 
tion of its school affairs; and, too, the city levies for 
its public schools voluntarily a much larger tax than 
is necessary to meet simply the constitutional require- 
ment—its intelligence, its patriotism, its civic pride, 
dictate that it should do so. But this fact by no means 
changes the administration of the city’s school affairs 
from a state to a local function. This point is too 
frequently overlooked or misunderstood ; and though 


wn 
wn 


this misunderstanding may be due in large measure to 
the very fact that Asheville’s willingness and ability 
have enabled it to operate its schools on a higher level 
and for a longer term than the State can require of 
all its schools, it does not alter the primary fact that 
the operation and administration of its public school 
system is a state function. 


THE STATE'S GUARANTEE OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Now, the first obligation resting upon the Legisla- 
ture is to provide the ways and means for making ef- 
fective the State’s guarantee of a school term of six 
months in every district in North Carolina. It must 
provide the machinery for carrying out this guarantee 
and make provision for getting the revenue with which 
to do it, regardless of what the “bill of particulars” 
may be. To make it effective, the State must set up 
and maintain certain minimum standards—standards 
of work, of teaching proficiency, of opportunity. Can 
these matters be left to local agencies with any as- 
surance that the State’s standards will be maintained 
everywhere and its guarantee made effective for every 
child? The answer, in the light of the State’s experi- 
ence, is emphatically “No.” Then, a considerable 
part of the revenue that the State requires for the 
operation of its schools must of necessity be held un- 
der control by the State, which means that a consid- 
erable part of it will have to be collected by the State 
and be distributed from the State treasury—but not 


as a “grab-fund,” not administered in a way to reward 
the indifferent, nor yet in such manner as to rob any 
county or district of its initiative or integrity. Quite 
the reverse. First, it must of course be administered 
justly, and be so distributed as to carry out the State’s 
guarantee and at the samé time so as to enable the 
State to establish and to maintain good minimum 
standards of work everywhere. This can be done 
and it must be done. It can be done without working 
any undue hardship on the weaker counties or laying 
any unjust burden upon the stronger ones. It can be 
done without taking away local autonomy or initiative 
and without the loss of local self-respect and integrity. 
But the problem of making effective the State’s guar- 
antee must be attacked and solved, not as 100 or 225 
local problems in as many different ways, but primar- 
ily as one state problem. 


HOW TO DO IT 
The surest and most certain way to do it is for the 
State to get what revenue it can as a state school fund 
(under our constitutional limitation of 66 2-3 cents on 
the $100 of property valuation) to be used for certain 
specific purposes, and with the major portion of it 
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run all the schools fer as long a term as possible, 
and then require all counties (except a few that would 
have to be aided from a part of the State fund to be 
set aside as an equalizing fund) to levy a special tax 
sufficient to finish out a term of six months in every 
district. A limit of taxation would necessarily have 
to be established up to which every county would be 
required to levy before getting aid from the equalizing 
fund. (If property assessments are equalized, not a 
large number of counties will draw from the equaliz- 
ing fund, and so this fund, although a very necessary 
A part of the State’s 
apart for buildings and 


one, will not have to be large.) 
fund, too should be set 
equipment, another part to stimulate and to encour- 
age progressive school practices along lines that back- 
ward communities would not likely undertake on their 
own initiative. The state fund might be sufficient to 
run all schools for three months (as proposed in the 
loyner bill) or it might be sufficient to run them only 
two or or two and one-half months. But this point, 
while important, is not a pertinent one for the purpose 
of this discussion. The state fund must be large 
enough really to count—to enable the State to direct, 


to supervise, to encourage, to stimulate—in short, to 


make really effective the State’s guarantee. There are 
many other details that ought to be discussed in this 
onnection—such as expert supervision, health instruc- 
tion, medical inspection, teacher-training, vocational 
«lucation, a stronger system of high schools, teachers’ 
homes, consolidation and transportation, the reorgani- 
sation of our school work on the 6-3-3-plan, a broader 
these 


‘urriculum, the text-book problem, etc.—but 


must be omitted for the present. 


rue PROBLEM FROM. ANOTHER ANGLI 


Look for a moment at the problem from another 


angle to see whether or not, from the point of view of 


the Nation as well as that of the State, matters of 
fundamental importance to our common welcare can 
he safely left to haphazard, willy-nilly, laissez faire, 
local initiative and willingness. Look at just two of 
the aspects of the problem of public education—illit- 
eracy and physical unfitness—as revealed by the se- 
lective draft. The Nation was astounded to find that 
practically half of its young men, in the prime of life, 
were physically unfit for military service! And we 
were humiliated to find so large a per cent of them 
Twenty-eight per cent 
called in North Carolina were phyhically 
unfit, and twenty-four per cent were illiterate! This 


is what local autonomy 


who could not read and write! 
of those 


democracy gone to seed— 
leads to. One can’t say in print what one really feels 


about it: one must exercise considerable restraint by 


calling it simply a shameful disgrace. Shall we profit 
Can the State with im- 
punity longer leave matters of such momentous public 
concern as the promotion of health education and the 
absolute prevention of illiteracy to local initiative and 


by this experience or not? 


chance willingness, to say nothing of numerous other 
aspects of the general problem of public education ? 
The State must step in with determination to wipe out 
such a disgrace and to prevent its recurrence forever- 
more, or the National Government will be forced to 
do it in the interest of national welfare. To the winds 
with your local self-government so long as it shows 
such a lack of intelligence, or remains so short-sighted, 
as to permit such things to happen! To say, “Oh well, 
the schools are responsible for this situation—here’s 
where they have failed,” is to state only a half-truth 
at most, and to side-step the responsibility. It does 
not help the situation. Where does the responsibiity 
lie? The National Government wisely left the mat- 
ter of public education to the several states, and the 
states in too many instances neglected certain aspects 
of this function by unwisely turning over too large a 
share of the responsibility to local willingness and lo- 
cal means, trusting to local initiative and local interest, 
which too often regards itself as having nothing in 
common with the State’s interest or with national in- 
terest. If the State fails now at this critical time to 
take a firm hold of the problem of public education in 
its varied aspects, because a few communities are un- 
willing to give their support to an effective, compre- 
hensive program of education, on the ground that it 
will cost them a few dollars more to carry it out, and 
because a few citizens are willing to delay action while 
they talk glibly of “democracy” and “local self-govern- 
ment,” it will simply permit such communities and such 
statesmen to damn another generation of its citizens. 


OUR PROFESSION (?) 
Q\' of 600,000 teachers in the U. S., one-half 
| 


vave had no special training for their work; 
300,000 are not more than twenty-five years of age. 
Something like 50 per cent have had no education be- 
yond the high school or its equivalent; 30,000 have 
had no “schooling” beyond the last year in the ele- 
mentary school. Not over one in four serves in the 
profession for more than five years! In reverence 
we say it. God save the United States of America !— 


lL. A. W. 





The natural impulse of every citizen in America is 
to respect every other citizen, and to feel that citizen- 
ship constitutes a certain ground of respect.—]. Brycr 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND COMMENT 


OUR BLIND SPOT 


HE blind spot of our public school system 1s the 


r 


rural school. Our civilization rests upon our 


lf, therefore, our country civiliza- 
The 


success of a democratic civilization depends entirely 


ural population. 
tion fails our whole American civilization fails. 
upon the intelligence and character of the majority 
We are distinctly 


annot make our citizens of high intelligence and noble 


a rural people. We 


if its citizens. 
haracter except through our rural schools. That we 


may save ourselves and our Democracy we must 
strengthen our rural schools and so remove our blind 


spot. L. A. W. 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL DRIVE 
HERE is no time like the present to indicate a 
The draft 


wholly unrealized conditions like the following, 


“Back-ta-school Drive.” revealed 
due 
to our failure to enroll and retain children in school. 


“There are 700,000 men registered for army service 


who cannot read or write. They cannot sign their 
names. They cannot read the manual of arms. They 
cannot read the orders posted on bulletin boards. ‘They 
cannot understand the signals, or follow the signal 


orps in time of battle.” 
How much less can they win the victory of success 
in time of peace! Get and keep the children in school! 


Ly. A. We 


THE NEED FOR AMERICANIZATION 
i Masaape can be neither unity in ideals nor in pur- 


pose unless there is some common method of 


ommuni¢ation through which may be conveyed the 
thought of the Nation. .\ll Americans must be taught 
to read and write and think in one language ; this is a 
that all 
expect of us and which we demand of ourselves 


What 


wherein 10 per cent of the adult population can not 


primary condition to growth which nations 


should be said of a world-leading democracy 


read the laws which they are presumed to know ? 

What 
m army to wherein 
lrafted out of the first 2,000,000 men 


should be said of a democracy which sends 


there was 
a total of 200, 


preach democracy 


000 men who could not read their orders or under 
stand them when delivered, or read the letters sent 
them from home? 

What should be said of a democracy which calls 


upon its citizens to consider the wisdom of forming a 


league of nations, or passing judgment upon a code 


which will insure the freedom of the seas, or of sacri- 
ficing the daily stint of wheat or meat for the benefit 
of the Roumanians or the Jugo-Slavs, when 18 per 
cent of the coming citizens of that democracy do not 
go to school ? 

What should be said of a democracy in which one 
of its sovereign States expends a grand total of $6.00 
per year per child for sustaining its public school sys- 
tem? 

What should be said of a democracy which is chal- 
lenged by the world to prove the superiority of its sys 
tem of government over those discarded, and yet is 
compelled to reach many millions of its people through 
papers printed in some foreign language ? 

What should be said of a democracy which expends 
in a year twice as much for chewing gum as for school 
hooks, more for automobiles than for all primary and 
secondary education, and in which the average teach- 
er’s salary is less than that of the average day laborer ? 

What should be said of a democracy which permits 
its native-born children to be 


tens of thousands of 


taught American history in a foreign language—the 


Declaration of Independence and Lincoln’s Gettys 
burg speech in German and other tongues ? 


What 


mits men and women to work in masses where they 


should be said of a democracy which per- 
seldom or never hear a word of English spoken ? 

Yet, this is all true of the United State of America 
in this year of grace 1918, wherein was fought the 
Second Battle of the Marne and the Battle of Argonne 
Hon. FRANKLIN K. 


Forest. LANE, Secretary of the 


Interior. 


MATH TEACHERS TO MEET 

" HE Association of Teachers of Secondary Math- 
ematics will held its regular mid-winter meeting 

at Greensboro, February 7th and 8th, under the aus 
pices of the State Normal College. 
Smith, of College, 


New York, will speak Friday night on: “The Origin 


Dr. David Eugene 


Teachers’ Columbia University, 
and Development of Mathematics” (Illustrated) ; Sat- 


urday morning at ten o’clock on: “A Comparative 
Study of European and American Methods of Teach 
\ll 


whether members of the Association or not, are urged 


Mathematics.” teachers of mathematics. 


ing 


to attend. ‘There will be no fees or assessments.—W. 


W. R. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


TURKINGTON, GRACE. My Country: A Text- 
BOOK IN Civics AND PatriotisM. Illustrated. 12 
mo. VI + 374 pages. Ginn and Co. 1918. Price, 
96 cents. 

The old-fashioned text-book on “civil government” 
so widely used a decade ago dealt with our political 
structure in a mechanical way that killed, rather than 
quickened, the pupil’s interest in civic affairs, to say 
nothing of its leaving practically untouched the social 
and economic foundations upon which our political 
structure rests. It approached the subject from the 
point of view of the adult mind—the lawyer’s point of 
view, as a rule—rather than from that of the pupil or 
the teacher, and consequently it was cluttered up with 
legal phrases and technicalities that the immature 
mind could not understand. Here is where most of 
the old writers on questions of citizenship and patriot- 
ism failed, and we are today the poorer because of 
their failure. 

Happily the new books now appearing in goodly 
number approach the subject from a saner, simpler 
view-point—that of the child’s—the citizen’s—relation 
to his associates, his community, his state, his Nation. 
By simple, direct, inspiring talks and _ illustrations 
the author and the teacher now undertake to quicken 
the pupil’s interest in the affairs of the community and 
the country, to awaken in him an enthusiasm for good 
citizenship, and to lead him into an intelligent under- 
standing and appreciation of his relation to his fel- 
lows—whether they live, in his immediate neighbor- 
Thus is he led to 
see how his own acts, and attitudes, and achievements 


hood or two thousand miles away. 


have a direct bearing upon the common good—upon 
his community and his country. Text-books that ap- 
proach the subject in this way not only lighten the 
difficulties of both teacher and pupil: they contribute 
immensely to a saner and a more robust patriotism. 
Such a book is Turkington’s My Country. In the 
writer’s opinion it takes rank with the very best text- 
books on this subject yet produced for the upper 
grammar grades and for junior high school classes.— 
N. W. W. 
\LLEN, CLIFFORD G. Fasutas y Cuentos. II- 
lustrated. VIII + 180 pages. Price, 88 cents. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
This is a very easy reader for beginners in Spanish. 
It consists largely of a Spanish version of Aesop’s 
Fables taken from an old translation, the Libro del 
Ysopo. The text is particularly valuable as a basis for 
oral exercises, because the student has only to deal 


with the grammatical difficulties as the content is 
known to him. Three selections from modern authors 
complete the text. Questions on each exercise, notes 
on grammatical difficulties and a vocabulary increase 


the value of this text for beginning classes. 


REYNOLDS, A. B. Latin Reaper. Illustrated. 373 
Price, $1.20. D.C. Heath & Company. 


This is a unique book. It is unique in its choice of 


pages. 


subject matter, in its stories of nature, history, biog- 
raphy, Roman life—stories easy enough for sight- 
reading in first year Latin. It makes easy the passage 
from the beginner’s book to the successful reading of 
second year Latin. It does this by stressing the vocab- 
ulary and syntax illustrated in the earlier part of the 
The author has provided it with 
a store of necessary information, opportunity for drill 


second year work. 


and practical application of new facts and principles 
being taught. 


LIPPITT, LOUISA C., R. N. Persona, Hycrene 
AND Home Nursinc: A Practica TEXT FOR 
GIRLS AND WoMEN FoR HoME AND ScuHoor Use. 
Illustrated. VII + 256 pages. Price; $1.28. The 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
The purpose of Miss Lippitt’s text-book is to ex- 

plain the means by which girls and women may attain 

health and happiness in the present and lay the founda- 
tions for sane and vigorous lives in after years. In 
clearest terms it lays down practical instructions for 
the conduct of their daily lives. Not» only are the 
rules set out, but the reasons which underlie them 
are made clear. Directions are given for preventing 
the spread of infection from cases of comunicable dis- 
ease; and instructions are furnished for the care of 
one’s self and one’s family in cases of accident or 
sickness. The author has given adequate treatment to 
the ideas that she considers most helpful to iay-read- 
ers, but she has taken pains not to go too deeply into 

She has desired 

to keep the book rather brief and for this reason has 


the scientific aspects of any subject. 


introduced only those topics on which women and 
girls seem particularly to need instruction. 


LUPOLD, HENRY S. 
Illustrated. 122 pages. 
Heath & Company. 


INTRODUCTION TO LATIN. 
Price, 52 cents. D. C 


This is a book for the use of pupils in the grammar 
schools. It is based upon seven years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching Latin to seventh-grade pupils. 
The work is based on English and the relations of 
Latin to English. Through its aid the pupil learns the 








e 


pulsory Military Training.” 





simple uses of an inflected language ; he masters some 
of the essential forms of Latin; and he acquires vo- 
abulary of one hundred and _ seventy-five Latin 
words with the use of approximately seven hundred 
English derivatives. The book includes easy reading 
lessons, fables, poems, Latin phrases common in Eng- 
lish, and definite directions for the guidance of 
teachers. 


*RAHAM, EDWARD K. Essays AnD ADDRESSES 

ON EpucaTION AND CITIZENSHIP. 

The University announces the publication (at an 
arly date) of the writings of Edward K. Graham, 
ate president of the University of North Carolina. 
[he University wishes to ascertain at once the num- 
er of people desiring copies in order to determine the 
ize of the edition. The volume will be sold at the 
iominal price of $1.50. Those wishing to subscribe 
or it should write at once to Mr. Albert M. Coates, 
Secretary, Chapel Hill, N. C., and inform him of the 
iumber of copies desired. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


BASEBALL CONTEST 

NNOUNCEMENT and regulations have been 
4 issued by the University committee on high school 
thletics concerning the fifth annual State champion- 
lip contest in high school basketball. The cham- 
pionship series east and west will begin immediately 
fter February 22nd, and the schools interested are 
sked to send the records of their teams through the 
ite February 22nd to Secretary E. R. Rankin, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
um high school has won the State championship 


In the past four years the Dur- 


vice, and the Winston-Salem high school has won 
1e championship twice.—E. R. R. 


STATE-WIDE DEBATE 
REPARATIONS are being made in the high 
schools of the State for the seventh annual State- 

ide contest of the High School Debating Union. One 
undred and seventy-five high schools have enrolled in 
ie Union for a debate on the query: “Resolved, That 


the Government of the United States should adopt a 


icy of requiring one year of military training of all 
ble-bodied men before they reach the age of 21.” 

For the use of the high school students participat- 
ng in the debates the Bureau of Extension of the 
‘niversity has issued Extension Series No. 31, “Com- 


This 100-page handbook 
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contains briefs, outlines and carefully selected articles 
both on the affirmative and negative sides of the 
query. 

The Wilson high school was successful in winning 
the Aycock Memorial Cup in last year’s contest. Since 
the organization of the High School Debating Union 
in the school year of 1912-13, the Aycock Memorial 
Cup has been won by the following schools: 1913, 
Pleasant Garden; 1914, Winston-Salem; 1915, Wil- 
son; 1916, Graham; 1917, Waynesville ; 1918, Wilson. 

The triangular debates will be held throughout the 
State on April 4th. The second preliminary will be 
held on April 25th, and the final contest for the Ay- 
cock Memorial Cup will be held at the University on 
May Ist and 2nd. Indications are that this year’s con- 
test of the fligh School Debating Union will be a suc- 


E.R. R. 





cessful and spirited one. 


TWO ABLE LEADERS 
‘ee Hon. F. C. Harding, Chairman of the Senate 


Committee on Education, and Hon. Victor S. 
Bryant, Chairman of the House Committee, falls the 
honor of championing in the General Assembly the 
educational bills that get a favorable report from their 
respective committees. Lieutenant-Governor Gardner 
and Speaker Brummitt have chosen two able leaders 
for these important committees. Both of these gen- 
tlemen are deeply interested in education, and both are 
progressive, sane statesmen who have fought valiantly 
for all the important school measures in former ses- 
sions of the General Assembly in which they have 
served. They will not be found wanting this time. 
The school forces of the State may trust with calm 
and sure confidence in the wisdom, the ability, and 
the leadership of these two gentlemen to secure the 
passage of the best educational measures that it is hu- 
manly possible to put through at this session of the 
General Assembly.—N. W. W. 


LITTLETON COLLEGE BURNED 


N the morning of January 22, Littleton College, a 

girls’ school owned by Rev. J. M. Rhoads and 
operated under the auspices of the N. C. Conference 
of the M. E. Church, South, was burned to the 
ground. This is an old institution of junior college 
grade that has done a great work for the education 
of young women in the northeastern part of the State. 
No plans for rebuilding have been announced. Presi- 
dent Rhoads has our deep sympathy in the heavy loss 
he has sustained. 


Have you renewed your subscription to the HicH 
ScHooL JOURNAL? 





HU 
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The New International 


Encyclopedia 


Second Edition: Just Completed 


The American Library Association, made up of 
all the great librarians of the country, recently 
published a volume entitled “A. L. A. Guide to 
the Study ahd Use of Reference Books.” 

In the Guide they discuss the various ency- 
clopaedias and of the Second Edition of The New 
International Encyclopaedia they say: 

“This is an encyclopaedia of the best modern 
type, with adequate and authoritative articles, 
good illustrations and excellent and very useful 
bibliographies. It is the most frequently useful 
of all encyclopaedias in English. 

Send in the Coupon. We'll Send the Book 

We are confident you will at once decide to 
give The New International first place in your 
library and to that end we will tell you of the 
easy way in which you may make it yours. 


Dodd, Mead & Co.. Inc., Publisher- 


14 Austell Bidg Atlanta, Ga. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


DODD, MEAD & CO.. Inc.. Publishers, ATLANTA, GA. 4.8.3 
e full information rr -garding THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA 
on “a Ea on i. e renike ¢ the present SPECIAL Prick, and with your MonTHLY 

Last oF PRize- QUESTIONS 

















THE SPEECH AT GETTYSBURG 


ater ng one and seven years ago our 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 


fathers 


conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
hattle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. 

ut in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can 
not consecrate—we can not hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us—that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave 

















Modern Spanish Texts 


for 
Modern American Pupils 
yodern merican upl Ss 
Lecturas Faciles 
con ejercicios 
By WILKINS and LURIA 

A reader for pupils who have mastered the es- 
sentials of Spanish; simple yet idiomatic, and 
withal interesting. Part One includes Spanish 
legends, fables, and poems; Part Two, descrip- 
tions of Spanish-American localities and cus- 
toms with many illustrations. 

Constant and varied drills, questions, and exer- 


cise work over the vecabularies and idioms of 
the lessons until they are thoroughly assimilated. 
Correspondencia Commercial 
con ejercicios 
By MAX A. LURIA =a 

The keynote of this text is its practibility. 
The models are distinctly Spanish in feeling and 
deta‘l, reflecting actual conditions in Spanish- 
American trade. Abundant and unusual drills 
insure accuracy and fluency, while developing a 
useful knowledge of the geography and business 
customs of Latin-America. 


Silver. Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











“EXPERTO CREDE" 
(‘‘ Crust One Who Has Had E&xperience’’) 





Experience Represents an Apportionment 
of Past Successes and Failures 


URING the 33 years plus we have been print- 
ing in Durham we have had a wonderful op- 
portunity of gaining experience in the graphic 

art of printing. It is not unlike the earned experience 
in other business endeavors for it is dear. Naturally, 
therefore, it represents an apportionment of successes 
and failures, but it has rounded our business into one 
of exceptional ability and effective service. The little 
“Seaman” is our symbol of this service and ability--- 
this experience upon which you can confidently rely. 
See that the little “Seaman” 1s on your printing pack- 
age. It means that your order was executed by 
printers who have passed the experimental stage. 


“Crust one who has had experience’’---consult 


THE SEEMAN PRINTERY, INc. 


110-112 CORCORAN ST DURHAM, N. C 
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the last full measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain— 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of CHARLES . HOOK 
freedom and that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not perish from the 


earth.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 4 RCHITECT 





It is of capital importance that we should also be CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
explicitly agreed that no peace shall be obtained by 
any kind of compromise or abatement of the principles TWENTY YEARS a 
we have avowed as the principles for which we are in planning School and College Buildings 
fighting. There should exist no doubt about that.— 
Wooprow WILSON. 























Late Durbam Business School 
One of the Fifteen Varieties b b 
We make various styles of Beard of Advisors 
Gen. J. S. Carr 
DUCK SHADES Dr. J. M. Manning 
R. L. Flowers 
W. G. Bramham 
beth ROLLER and FOLDING W. J. Brogden 
a . s Geo. W. Watts 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. For full particulars and handsome catalog, address 
trsomp.an, fnemana MRS. WALTER LEE LEDNUM, Presiden 








































ATTENTION of Future 
Principals and Educa- 
tors: Consult Us Before 
Placing Your Order 


SCHOOL DESKS 
Steel and Semi-Steel. Full 


Line of School Furniture 
and Supplies 
. VIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 





























Best Composition Blackboard made; in Black and 


Green; 3, 32, and 4 feet wide, any length up to 
12 feet. Write for sample to-day. 


Keep your schools in a sanitary condition by using Old 
Dominion Floor Dressing, and ‘‘Dethol’’ with a spray. It 
keeps down Influenza and other dangerous diseases. Write 
for complete catalog describing School Furniture, Supplies, 
Kindergarten Furniture and Supplies, Playground and Ath- 
letic Goods, Educational and Teachers’ Supplies. 


For Special Information and Catalog, Address 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-2-12 W. Marshall St. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA P. O. Box 1177 
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“There, Little Girl, 
Don’t Cry!” 


She had broken her heart—the same little girl who had broken her 
doll so many, many years before—and Riley's words of cheer and comfort, 
"There, little girl, don’t cry!" tell, at once, what Riley has meant to the 


world. 


His is the great, warm heart we turn to in trouble. 


that brings joy and comfort. 


is a house without flowers. 


JAMES 
WHITCOMB 


Few cold statues are built for him, but 
magnificent monuments that distribute good- 
ness and gladness as he distributes them in his 


They are building 


stories and story poems. 


The strong soul that could bear the troubles 
of a world, and never flinch under his own. A home which has no Riley 


RILEY 


/ 


His is the spirit 


playgrounds and hospitals in his memory. 

And in his memory, too, we have made a 
beautiful set of his work—the work that to 
your soul is as a window to a house. 


His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, as the 
publishers of Mark Twain, and said that they would be glad 
to reduce their royalty, so that we could place his works in the 
homes of all those who loved him. So we are able to make 
this complete set of all Riley's works, in 10 volumes, contain- 
ing over 1,000 titles—for the present—at a price we can pass 


on to you. Only-one edition of Riley's complete works has 


Don’t Miss it. 
Set on Approval To-day 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


‘ 
THE rHE 
MPLETI IMPLETE 
WORKS OF WORKS OF 
JAMES JAMES 


THE HI 
MPLETI MPLETE MPLS 
WORKS OF WORKS OF 
JAMES JAMES 
“HTTCOME WHITOOMB WHITOOMB 
RILEY RILEY RILEY 
?- + + 


vouume 
ul 


JAMES 


RILEY RILEY RILEY RILEY 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


hr 
OMPLETE 
WORKS OF 
JAMES 
WHITCOMB WHITCOMB WHITCOMB WHITOOMB 


been made up to now—and that sold from $125 to $1,750 
Yet you can have your set for less than one-fifth the 
lowest price made before. And they are full of beautiful illus- 
trations by Howard Chandler Christy and others—some in full 
color—some in two colors—and some in black and white. 
The generosity of the Riley heirs and the resources of Harper 
& Brothers give you a rare opportunity. 


a set. 


Send the Coupon Without Money for Your 


Harper & Brothers H.S.J.--2-19 

45 Franklin Square, New York 

Please send me the complete works of 
James Whitcomb Riley, in 10 volumes, 
bound in rich cloth, stamped in gold, fully 
illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 
and Ethel Franklin Betts. | may keep 


this set for 10 days for examination and 


YMPLETI 
WORKS 

JAMES 
WHITCOMB WH 

RILEY 


JAMI S 
WHITCOM 
RILEY 


JAMES 
TOOMB 
RILEY 

return it to you, at your expense, if | do 
not want it. If I keep the books | will re- 
mit $1.50 a month for 13 months 


Name 
Address 


Occ upation 








